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A Prayer for Our Missionaries 


Our Father, we thank Thee for-our missionaries. Help us that i 
we may not only hold them close in our remembrance but realize, more |) 
fully, how much they are a part of us and we of them.» Through |” 
their eyes of compassion we look upon the peoples of the world and \ 
see them as our brothers; through their sensitive hearts we feel the | 
hungers, physical and spiritual, of mankind; through their resource- |) 
fulness and good cheer we have insight into the resources of our |) 


Christian faith; through their consecrated hands we minister to | 


sick bodies and hopeless spirits; in their unfailing courage we see the | 


fulfilling of the promise, “I am with you always.” 


Bless Thy workers, we pray Thee, with strength of body, clarity | 


of mind, and warmth of heart. Enable them to be faithful and con- 
vincing witnesses for Christ. May their devotion and undiscourage- 
able hope inspire us to unselfish living and fuller commitment to the 
will of Christ, in whatever land we live and serve. Amen. 
- —Bishop William C. Martin 
President, Division of World Missions 
(from Prayer Calendar, 1 959, page 41) 
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I 


The objectives of theological education have recently received 
extensive study under the leadership of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. Professor H. Richard Niebuhr and associates 
have published the results of this study in two volumes. The first, 
entitled The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, appeared in 
1956 and was followed in 1957 by a volume of detailed findings and 
recommendations under the title, The Advancement of Theological 
Education. While much that I shall say on this occasion will pre- 
suppose my own dependence upon this literature, the point to be 
stressed is that the Niebuhr study at mid-century reflects a conscious 
need on the part of churchmen and theological educators in America 
to take a second careful look at the nature and direction of theological 
education with a view to the appraisal of its validity and adequacy in 
this time of the world’s life and this day of the Church’s task. 

What, therefore, we are venturing openly to probe in this seminar 
is but a species of the question being generally aired among persons 
concerned for theological education everywhere. “Ministerial educa- 
tion in a changing South” is a species of the general question about 
ministerial education in a changing world. And, while we are well 
advised to keep an open eye to our own region, we ought to realize 
that the import of “a changing South” for ministerial education today 
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is closely related to the import of a changing world for that same 
enterprise everywhere. 


The topic, “Objectives of Theological Education and Impedi- | | 
ments,” poses two questions: First,.what are the objectives, and, j 
second, what are the impediments? To the first question many of |} _ 


us presume to have a ready answer. The objectives of theological 
education, we have supposed, are to provide suitable training for those 
looking toward a ministry in the Church. Well and good, but, when 
examined, this answer, which seems clear and cogent, actually con- 
tains a nest of further questions. What is “suitable training’ ; what 


do we understand by the word “ministry” ; and what do we mean by | j 


the “Church”? The point is that the meaning of none of these terms 
is immediately transparent. Their meaning changes through the in- 
evitable alterations of time, practice, perspective, and usage. What 
the ministry actually is, how it is practiced, what its functions are in | 
1960, is quite changed from what it was, how it was practiced, what its 
functions were one hundred, or fifty, or even twenty-five years ago. 

Evidently, then, the “suitable training” for this ministry is not 


identical with what was suitable when both the conception and prac- — | 


tice of the ministry were different. Accordingly, in point of fact, the 
curriculum of theological studies has been greatly altered, especially 
in the past twenty-five or thirty years. In actual fact, the theological 
curriculum does plainly reflect changing conceptions of the ministry — 
actually represented in the Church. 

But the word “Church’’ itself does not convey either a clear or a 
defined meaning that is generally accepted or understood. If this fact 
escapes us, it is because so much of the time we are content to use 


words without bothering ourselves about what they do or do not |) 


denote to others, and we often presume on a common understanding 
which does not exist. A great part of the task of education is to 
clarify the meaning of words. A great part of the task of theological 
education is to articulate, clarify, and exhibit the various denotations 
of words and phrases which are current in the ordinary church com- 
munity, but are really understood by few. 

One of these words is the word “Church.”” What is the Church? 
Everybody conjures up some image for the word, thinks he knows; 
but nobody can quite say what the Church is to the satisfaction of the 
rest. When we speak of the Church, are we referring to “the little 
brown church in the wildwood,” are we speaking of a local church, 
or a denomination, such as the Methodist Church, or Protestant 
Christianity, or the Church universal, the corpus Christianum? Are 
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we speaking of the mstitution, or the community of believers? Are 
we speaking of the diversified and world-wide historical Church, or 
are we speaking of the Body of Christ, including the Lord of the 
Church, who is the “Head” of the Body? And what place are we 
giving to the Holy Spirit whose presence to the company of believers 
is often taken, since the Day of Pentecost, to be the indispensable 
condition of there being a Church at all? Thus, one of the “Affirma- 
tions of Faith” in our Hymnal begins: “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is the one true Church, apostolic and universal, whose holy 
faith let us now reverently and sincerely declare.” 

In determining the proper objectives of theological education, 
therefore, and deciding upon “suitable training,’ it is necessary to 
find some general agreement on what the Church is, for it is the min- 
istry of the Church we would train. Richard Niebuhr is, thus, mainly 
right in asserting that “without a definition of the Church it is im- 
possible to define adequately the work of the ministry for which the 
School is to prepare its students” (The Purpose of the Church and Its. 
Ministry, Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1956, p. 18). Accordingly, Niebuhr 
assayed the problem and set about upon a definition of the Church and 
the ministry, offered not as final but as provisional, keeping in mind 
the empirical church of our present-day Protestantism as well as the 
essential Church. 

I can neither report Niebuhr’s analysis nor venture upon one of 
my own in this discussion; what, however, I have wished to bring out 
is that there are really formidable impediments in the way of an easy 
statement of the objectives of theological education. These impedi- 
ments have to do with a very widespread fuzziness on the part of 
Protestant Christians about the proper nature of both the Church 
and the ministry; but we can hardly be clear about the objectives of 
ministerial education unless there is a prevailing clarity among church- 
men about the real nature of the Church and the real business of the 
ministry. 

It may be in order, then, to characterize briefly aspects of present 
confusion about the Church and the ministry that not only give 
trouble in defining the objectives of ministerial education but also 
discourage young men from pursuit of the ministry, for there is in- 
creasing evidence that the number and quality of pre-ministerial 
students is today perceptibly in decline. Moreover, there are strong 
reasons to believe one explanation lies in the progressive blurring 
of the image of the minister in contemporary American Protestantism. 
In all of this, my contention is. that we can clarify the objectives of 
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theological education in the measure that we strenuously undertake |) # 
a clarification among us of the real nature of the Church and the real } « 
nature of the ministry. | 


It 
However puzzling the fact may be, the history of Christianity re- }) 
veals that the various facets of Christian faith and life are always |) 


tending to fall out of focus, or are becoming obscured and distorted, | q 


not merely to the world’s understanding but to Christian understand- |) 
ing itself. As the pearl of great price, Christian faith is always in |} 
process of being lost by its very possessers. Therefore, unless, in 
every age, a counter-process of recovery and renewal of understanding i q 
is vigorously prosecuted, organized Christianity moves toward vitia- |) 
tion and decay. 

(1) Decay and decline are always in the direction of allowing } 


Christian faith to be assimilated and accommodated to the mind of the }) : 


world to which the Gospel is preached or conveyed. 
(2) Or, secondly, decay and decline are always in the direction | 
of allowing the essential Gospel to be diluted and obscured in the |}; 


interest of promoting and consolidating the institution, considered as } 


the instrument of the propagation of the Gospel. He 
(3) Or, thirdly, decay and decline are always in the direction of |)» 


adopting as the public image and official expression of the Christian |}: 
faith the lowest common denominator of consensus about the faith |} 


as it is held among the constituency. 


(4) Or, fourthly, decay and decline are always in the direction of |} » 


subordinating the claims of God upon the Church to the claims and 
demands of men upon it; not what God requires of men but what }} 


men require of God tends to become acknowledged as paramount in |}, 


the Church. 


These four ways of describing the perennial tendency toward de- |}, 


cay and decline of faith in the church may be identified and named as | 
follows: (1) The tendency toward accommodation to “the mind of the | 
world,” to use St. Paul’s phrase, is acculturation. (2) The tendency 
to subordinate ends to means is institutionalism. (3) The tendency | 
toward obedience to men rather than to God is idolatry. (4) The 
tendency to subvert and distort the service of God by transforming it | 
into the service of man is a kind of religious utilitarianism. It reverses | 
the order of the commandments, placing the love of man above the 
love of God. It is “worshipping and serving the creature rather 
than the Creator’ (Romans 1:25). In its non-ecclesiastical form, it | 
is called humanitarianism. Since it inclines to accept the rule of man © 


7 
rather than that of God, I shall coin a word and call it anthroponomy 
as contrasted with theonomy, the rule of God. Thus, acculturation, 
: mstitutionalism, idolatry, and anthropénomy specify four ways, and 
there are others, of describing the temptations to which the Church is 
always subject and which, insofar as it yields to them, account for the 
perennial tendency toward decay and decline of the Christian faith. 
They also account for loss of clear and defined understanding of the 
Christian faith on the part of its nominal adherents. And we can say 

at once, in the light of this, that the objectives of theological education 
are at least to assist the ministerial student to clarify his understanding 
of the faith in the interest of really laying hold of it and being grasped 
by it. 


Ill 


But let us, now, attend to the import of these causes of decay and 
decline for the present-day conceptions of the church and the ministry 
which have a tendency, it is said, to become blurred among us. 

A. How does acculturation affect the understanding of the church 
and the ministry? It means, in general, that whatever the church and 
the ministry are or were in their New Testament essence, in the un- 
derstanding of Jesus Christ and the Apostles, church and ministry 
tend to acquire new meanings and lose others in virtue of the moulding 
power of the historical and cultural situation to which the Gospel is 

brought and addressed. 
| On the American frontier, “church” tended to mean, and with 
primitive New Testament simplicity, “the church in thy house” or the 
church at Seth Pattison’s, or the church at Shallow Ford. The em- 
phasis fell upon the small gathered community of believers, baptized 
or unbaptized, and visited, it maybe infrequently, by an itinerant 
preacher authorized, or possibly not authorized, to administer Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. There was a primitive New Testament 
authenticity about the conception of the church engendered in this 
cultural historical context. Stress was placed upon the community 
of faith. The church was local, the church in that place. Condition 
of membership was rather undefined, but it was usually by either 
birth or conversion or both. It is not strange that on the ever- 
expanding frontier of nineteenth century America, the independent 
conception of the Church, as a self-determining community of faith, 
should have enormous development save as it was modified by the 
Methodist itinerant preacher having connection, through the Annual 
Conference, with a larger establishment. But even this, within 
Methodism itself, did not decisively alter or check the predominance 
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of the conception of the church as the local community of believers. i, 


The very non-existence of the conception of the Church universal } 


contributed to foster proliferating sectarianism throughout the 19th } 
century. And only the ecumenical movement of the past thirty-five | 
years has put a check to the almost ‘completely particularistic or local | 
conception of the church hitherto greatly prevailing in American | 
Protestantism. qh 

A part of the blurriness about the nature of the church today i. 


among us is that we are actually in the process of correcting the | 
g y 1 Ns 


great imbalance between the conception of the church as local and i 
the church as universal which prevailed for more than a century in y 
America. Doubtless acculturation of the church to the American |. 
frontier was in a measure inevitable by virtue of historical circum- | 


stances; but, once those circumstances are transcended, it is both |°> 


timely and necessary to reassert the complementary truth about the | 
church; namely, that it is both local and universal. For there are | 
great dangers in the unchallenged dominance of the local conception | — 
of the church. 

First, it tends to divisiveness and sectarian division, since the only | 


acknowledged source of authority is within the congregation. This | 


means, in principle, that where there are disputes, resolution is not | 
by appeal to a more universal authority, but by a division of the com- iy 
munity of faith. Secondly, the local conception of the church tends | 
to foster an idolatrous possessiveness: ‘This church is our church!” 
It may end in the manifestly absurd but nevertheless frequently 
represented claim: “This church is my church!” This happens both 
overtly and covertly, and it is not only absurd, it is blasphemy, for — 
it denies in principle that Christ is Lord of his Church. As a varia-_ | 
tion of this possessiveness, I recently heard a prominent Methodist | 
layman assert that, since the laity constitute and support the church, |. 
it is properly their church. Here is a dangerous misplaced literalism, | 
a literalism that identifies the Church with its local, material, and 
institutional embodiment and not only thoughtlessly ignores the Lord 
of the Church and the Holy Spirit but also gives only condescending — 
and half-contemptuous recognition to the ministry of the Church. 

And this leads to the third consequence of the unchallenged 
primacy of the “‘local” conception of the Church: it is always tending 
to be highly ambiguous about the authority both of the tradition and 
of the ministry in the church. Insofar as tradition, or what is handed 


on, is ignored, historic continuity with Christ, the Apostles, and the iy 


Church universal is ignored, and the ministry tends to be both 
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authorized and vindicated mainly by its works. Insofar as it does 
a “good job” according to current standards of efficacy or fruitfulness, 
it is held in esteem and honor. Here is an “effective’’ minister 
whose effectiveness is often gauged in terms of statistically measurable 
enhancement of the local institution. Such a minister is not given 
but wins his authorization and authority by his materially determinable 
institutional achievements. The conception of the minister as divinely 
charged and authorized man of God declines and tends to recede pro- 
portionately. This is not an attractive fact to young men contem- 
plating the dignity of their calling, or the indignity of it. 

Such, then, are some of the consequences to the conception and 
image of church and ministry when the tendency toward acculturation 
gives ascendency to the purely local conception of church and min- 
istry. And this, I may say, happened among Protestant churches of 
the South in the nineteenth century and still is a powerful leaven in 
our situation. Plainly, the objectives of theological education in such 
a circumstance would seem to be the training of men in the skills 
which would make for a statistically measurably effectiveness in the 
ministry. 

B. The second tendency toward decay and decline in the life of 
the church was identified as imstitutionalism. Institutionalism was 
described as the tendency in organized Christianity to subordinate 
ends to means; that is, to subordinate the essentials of faith to the 
‘means of propagating it in the world. The means of propagation 
are the structures of organization, communication, and finance which 
commend themselves as instruments for a more effectual and wider- 
ranging dissemination of the Gospel to the world. 

Great spiritual impulses of the race have a way of taking to them- 
selves instrumentalities for their propagation. The implementation of 
“The Great Commission” calls for organization (Matthew 28:19)! 
After Pentecost great numbers were added to the small Apostolic 
community. The structuring of the community began when seven 
diakonoi were set apart to minister to the needy of the community 
and thus to resolve murmuring and contention among differing ele- 
ments of the multiplying assembly (Acts 6:1 ff). A structuring 
of the ministry appeared as the Apostles decided upon a division of 
labor and themselves elected to continue steadfastly in prayer and 
in the ministry (diakomia) of the word (Acts 6:4). Such was the very 
early beginning of institutionalism in the Church. It was a response 
to experienced need. It was for the implementation of the essential 
task of the Church, that of propagating the Gospel. Soon what is an 
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association or company of people, united by powerful spiritual msight q 


and impulse, becomes an organized community diversified according } *" 


to ranks and orders—each responsible for discharging faithfully } 
some function representative of its basic purpose. 


So the great spiritual-dynamic appropriates to itself a vehicle and we 


hecomes embodied. St. Paul was not wrong; the Church becomes }’ 
the body of Christ, and Christ is the head of the body. Or, as body, |” 
the Church is a temple of the Spirit of Christ. It has many members }’ 
with differing functions, but there is the same Spirit. There are di- | 
versities of ministrations (diakonias), but the same Lord (1 Cor. ys 
12:4-6). Already Paul knows that the Church is like an organism | 
with diverse functions. It is possessed of structure and is well on the 


way to becoming an institution. Yet this is no threat if, like an |” 


organism (to be distinguished from a mechanical structure), it is | 
animated by a common life and spirit, not its own, but the Lord’s. 

And just exactly here is the problem: With what life and what | 
spirit is the institution, the structured organism, animated? If it 1s | 
animated and indwelt by the spirit of Christ, then it is well. If, | 


however, it is animated by a spirit of dawning self-awareness and | — 


gradually swelling pride in its own articulated structures, orders, 
ranks, and offices, then it is on the brink of exchanging self-love for } , 
the service of God, Christ’s kingdom for its own serried empires. It | 
is on the verge of domesticating deity and making itself divine as was | 
the case with unreformed Romanism in the sixteenth century. It | 
is in danger of blasphemy; that is, of making itself the end rather | 
than always and only a means that God may both use and abuse to a 
magnify His glory and establish His community with men. The | 
church is always in decline and decay in the measure that it exalts | \! 
itself rather than its Lord by calling attention to itself rather than its } 


Lord. Conversely, it is saved and saving only insofar as it accepts its |) 


election as an opportunity to serve rather than as an excuse to be i 
served. Only so is it transparent to its Lord and the relatively un- i} 
resisting medium of grace to men. a 

Institutionalism is inordinate self-love on the part of a corporate | 
body. It is, in the church, spiritual imperialism. It is preoccupa- | 
tion and engrossment with the structures and their functions. It is a } 
love of their growth and of their manipulation. It is the most subtle | | 
temptation of the churchman because it is so easy to identify institu- | | 
tional enhancement with the real advancement of God’s kingdom in | 
the world. But the buttressing of the means simply does not guaran- | 
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‘tee the fulfillment of the end. This is the deceitfulness of ecclesi- 
asticism to which Christians always are succumbing in some measure. 
One consequence of institutionalism is denominational empire 
building and consequent sectarian divisiveness. As if God cared 
whether there are more Roman than Baptist churches, Baptist than 
Methodist, or Methodist than Presbyterian. But we may believe 
‘that He does care whether men are induced to depart from their 
sinful isolation and are brought into living community with Himself. 
| Another consequence of institutionalism is its subordination of 
godliness in laity and ministry to effectiveness in institutional promo- 
tion. Less stress falls upon preaching of the word, worship, and 
fellowship in the building up of one another in love; and more stress 
falls upon services to the measurable structures of the institution. 
The minister tends to become accomplished solicitor, architect, 
and building contractor, rather than preacher of the word or pastor 
of the flock or priest of the parish. The work of the ministry tends to 
become that of functionary, public relations manager, and organizer- 
promoter, even, perhaps, “pastor-director.” The minister’s manifold 
functions threaten to deprive him of a sense of the identity as well 
_as of the dignity of his office. As a servant of the organization he is 
threatened with loss of consciousness of who or what he essentially is. 
He becomes ridden by the means through which the church proposes 
to fulfill its end, but he loses a clear understanding of the end, through 
‘his preoccupation with the means. At length he has misgivings that 
he is a pawn in a vast chess game somebody else is playing. 

What is “suitable” theological training for such a man with sucha 
calling? It would not be jesting to say that, for such a calling, such 
a man would be helped to make adjustment to the realities he must 
face, if he were instructed slightingly in the Gospel and got about the 
business of learning the skilis of “winning friends and influencing 

people.” This would be true if institutionalism were the unresisted 

and unchallenged fact about the Church, which, happily, it is not. 
Yet it is a tendency having powerful impulse and alarming manifesta- 
tion among us. And it is an objective of theological education today to 
alert would-be ministers to the growing peril of this fact in the life 
of the Church. 

C. The third index of decay and decline in any age of the Church 
is the tendency to obey man rather than God in adopting as the public 
and official expression of the Christian faith the lowest common de- 
nominator of consensus among the constituency as to what is the 
faith. The impulse to do this derives, as another consequence, from. 
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institutionalism. To accept the consensus as the norm of what is 
essentially Christian issues from the defensiveness of institutionalism. 


The spirit of the latter is the preservation of the institution at all costs, | “ 


because institutionalism has exalted the institution so as to make it an 
end-in-itself rather than, first ofall, a méans to God’s ends. 


Where institutionalism flourishes, salvation will often be under- | i 
stood as a private transaction between Christ and the believer, albeit | “ 


mediated by the Church. The transaction may be sacramentally chan- 
neled or may come through personal experience of conversion. In 
either case, stress will be upon “getting right with God.’ Accord- 
ingly, institutionalism will accent the first of the two great com- 
mandments, at least for the individual believer; but it will make less 
of the second or at least make some concessions respecting love of 
neighbor. Institutionalism will do this by not readily recognizing 
the neighbor when it sees him. This self-induced blindness is well 


represented by the Levite in Jesus’ parable—the priestly aristocrat | | 


who passed by on the other side in haste to fulfill other ecclesiastical 
business—proper sacrifice and worship of God. 

Institutionalism is quick to sense who belongs and who doesn’t 
belong. Hence it commends love of neighbor by rather carefully re- 
stricting the neighbor to be loved. So by a kind of common consent 
about the definition and description of the neighbor, it makes out 
passably well and keeps the constituency content and of the same 
general type and status. Thus the church tends to become a company 
of the like-circumstanced, a people united quite as much by a common 
class consciousness as by their commitment to the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, perhaps more so. The stability of the institution 


is preserved at the price of compromise with certain clear but un- 


acceptable implications of the love of God and neighbor. So the 
Gospel is sifted down to the level and texture which make it palatable, 
and the integrity of the institution is preserved even if Christian truth 
and life are distorted and fragmented. 

In such a church, the proclamation of the gospel is inevitably pro- 
gressively irrelevant or slanted so as to be inoffensive. The voice of 
prophecy is muted in the pulpit; and, indeed, preaching itself not 
only declines in quality but is covertly regarded as of third- or fourth- 
rate importance in the over-all work of the ministry. The minister 
himself becomes more and more a kept man. He is little by little 
divested of the authority conferred upon him by ordination to in- 
terpret the Holy Scriptures and to preach the Word. The silent 
power of the consensus, the hands of those who hold the purse strings, 


ee 
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and the ever insistent demand for institutional harmony are un- 


nerving if not completely overpowering to the ordinary preacher of 
the Word. 

D. Consider, now, the fourth symptom of decay and decline: 
Where men will not hear the whole Gospel, they are sure to get a piti- 
ful substitute. Since preaching is demoted, the pastoral functions be- 
come promising alternatives. In our time, with the help of psy- 
chology, they have been given a new and not unuseful direction and 
application. But the pastoral office, enhanced at the expense of the 
preaching office, invites the people to think of Christianity as a “‘sop” 
and the minister as one who dispenses it. So the primacy of the 
service of God is lost and with it the vigor and virility of faith, and 
the church becomes an elaborate dispensary of various kinds of con- 
solations and helps for better living. 

What has been described represents the fourth kind of decay and 
decline to which the church is perennially subject. This was the 
tendency to subvert and distort the service of God by subtly trans- 
forming it into the service of men. I called it anthropénomy, since 
it reverses the order of the two commandments and places the love 
of man above the love of God. But precisely because it does not 
derive the love of man from a prior love of God, it has no sound 
roots and is not healthy or stable. Consequently, the love of man is 
soon secretly transformed into the love of self; and the Church, the 
ministry, the word preached, the sacraments, and the fellowship are 
made instruments of self-service. Faith and church membership 
tend to become justified by their utility and are patronized for their 
benefits. 

There is a tremendous range of such patronage in the constituency 
of the American Protestant Churches, as there has always been in 
Roman Catholicism. Yet it is a complete misunderstanding of 
Christian faith insofar as the New Testament teaches that only in 
losing life do men truly find it, and only in seeking first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness is the true and essential need 
of man’s existence fulfilled or capable of fulfillment. For this in- 
verted kind of Christianity, there can be no “crown” just because in 
it there is no acceptance of the cross as the way of ultimate victory. 
Instead, the very religion of the Cross is utilized as a way evading and 
escaping the demand of the Cross, and, instead, making a demand 


- upon it. 


Insofar as churchmen accede to and comply with this interpreta- 
tion of Christianity they contribute to the decay and decline of the 
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Church and to a denaturing of the ministry and, indeed, to the very 
dissolution and loss of its distinctive meaning. For, if the New 
Testament may be trusted (sic/), the ministry is just exactly the 


evercoming of the temptation represented by anthropénomy. It is}! 


the utter and complete acceptance of God’s gracious acceptance, not 


for self-enhancement, but for entire self-giving in the service of man |" 


out of gratitude to God. Or more simply, our ministry is always an 
image of the servanthood of one who “came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.” Or, again, the ministry is the acceptance of God’s 
election, not to the end of making claims upon God, but to the end of 
accepting God’s claims upon us for His service. 


IV 

These four tendencies and their consequences—acculturation, in- 
stitutionalism, obedience to man rather than God, and anthrop6nomy 
—undoubtedly have alarming representation in the church of our day 
and place. They are signs of inner decay in the midst of apparent 
vitality. They are operative in every age of the Church, and their 
infectiousness is always latent if not critical. Sometimes it is so 
critical as to make reformation inevitable. At other times, the forces 
of health are sufficiently resilient to maintain the stability of the 
Body, the Church. But for churchmen too easily to suppose that 
the latter is the case in their church in their time can be a treacherous 
self-complacency. 

Our analysis of these four tendencies has indicated that they con- 
tribute to the blurring of both the conception of the Church and the 
conception of the ministry. Acculturation in the American churches 
fostered the primacy of the “local church” and obscured the universal 


Church. It encouraged sectarianism, possessiveness, ecclesiastical | 


paternalism, lay-autocracy and has both engendered and encouraged ~ 
a utilitarian conception of the minister as a man-pleaser and a kind | 
of spiritual handyman to the congregation. 

Institutionalism in the Church calls attention to itself rather than 
God; makes itself an end rather than a means and solicits men’s 
loyalty to itself. Rather than being the transparent vehicle of its 
Lord and his saving and reconciling grace, it invites men to take “the 
cure” in its keeping or to find fulfillment by total engrossment in its 
multifarious programs and functions. Its ministry becomes distracted 
and dispersed, while trying to preside over and direct the ever- 
multiplying functions, and loses a clear conception of its own dis- 
tinctive role and dignity. 

Where the lowest common denominator of consensus is the silent 
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but reigning power, as in the class-structured congregation, the church 
becomes a club of the like-cultured. It may mediate a kind of salva- 
tion and be devoted to spiritual experiences, but it will not abide the 
whole Gospel. Its ministry is retained at a price and on condition of 
good behaviour. It has lost consciousness that the Church is the 
Body of Christ, that Christ is the Head, and that the ministry is 
answerable at last to God alone. 

Where the Church is viewed as a dispensary of helps, consolations 
and aids to confident living, we have seen that an impoverished concep- 
tion of church and ministry tends to result, indeed, an inverted and 
distorted image of the true Church and ministry. And now, of course, 
it is to be said that, while these tendencies do exist and their conse- 
quences and outcomes are manifest today in the Church, indeed in our 
church, yet what | have described is not to be taken as the truth 
‘without qualification. These tendencies are in the Church, but the 
Church is not without authentic and health-giving powers; and the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, is also at work informing, enlight- 
ening, and guiding His Church; and here and there, now and then, 
in this man or that congregation the Spirit does have his restorative 
and sanctifying work; and this is the leaven that leavens, and this is 
the salt which preserves. 

Nevertheless, these tendencies toward decay and decline cannot be 
ignored. They are having their destructive and dissolving effect in 
our very midst both upon the current understanding of the Church 
and upon the understanding of the ministry. There is restiveness and 
anxiety among the ministry. There are misgivings about it among 
the young who eye it cautiously in prospect. Numbers of practicing 
ministers in the thick of life are threatened with a loss of compre- 
hension of their distinctive identity ;-and so insistent and so manifold 
are the demands, so diverse the expectations and requirements, that 
they are often plagued with the frustration of unfulfillment. On the 
one hand, they are so much the promoters of the institution or so 
much its servants, that they lose clear awareness of being, first of all, 
servants of God. They are so frequently encouraged to be men of 
the world that they forget to be men of God. 

V 

Under these conditions and in the light of these impediments, what 
are the objectives of theological education? If these tendencies I have 
described are realities in the Church today, as I firmly believe they 
are, then the objectives of theological education are clear. On the 
one hand, the objective of theological education will be to alert young 
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men and fully to inform them concerning the nature of the tendencies | 


that they will avoid such pitfalls in their own ministry and contribute | 
to the forming of a more authentic Christian understanding of the | 
church and the ministry. On the other hand, to this end the objective Wl 
of theological education will be thoroughly to immerse students in the} 
literature of the historic Christian faith so that the prophets, the | 
apostles, the saints, and the Christian thinkers of all ages will be their | 
familiar companions, and above all, to encourage in them the mind of if 
Christ. The objectives of theological education will be primarily to |. 
help young men to see that the ministry is not so much what one does, | 
as what one is, not doing but being. | 

Here, indeed, is the objective of theological education tomorrow 
as the necessary antidote to the dissolving tendencies within the Church | 
today. Theological education is never really to .be calculated solely 1 


ministerial task. To be sure the curriculum will have to remain f 
flexible and thus responsive to the altering circumstances and re- | 
sponsibilities that emerge as the Gospel confronts the world and the 
world the Gospel. But the aim of theological education—perhaps of | h 
all education properly conceived—is not function but an integral being | 
who can function appropriately. It is not preparing men to do }' 
something, even to do something well, but to be something. It is | 
only from fullness of being—Christian being—that we can anticipate 
a ministry competent to withstand the tendencies to decline and decay \} 
within the Church and with inner resources capable of application to || 
the altering functions enforced upon them in their vocation. | 

It is time to affirm that theological education undertakes more | 
than the disciplining of minds for discriminating understanding of | 
the Faith—although it must do that—more than the inculcation of | 
skills and refinement of functions. It is time to affirm that the prime | 
objective of theological education is so to surround the student with | 
the riches of faith of the past in a community of faith of the present 1 | 
that he cannot easily evade the “either-or” of faith for himself. So | 
the school may assist the student to avoid the self-deceit that, in | 
equipping himself for doing, he can escape the far sterner vocation of | 
being. 


A Study in Redemptive Love 


A Divinity School Lecture delivered on November 16, 1960 


KELSEY REGEN 


An eminent American preacher was visiting a misson field. 
During the question period that followed his address to an audience 
steeped in a proud and ancient religious culture, he was asked : “What 
new thing does Christianity offer?’ The speaker hesitated momen- 
tarily, then replied: “Christianity offers a new and unique person— 
namely, Jesus Christ. And Christianity offers a new and radical idea, 
a new and radical principle for life—namely, redemptive love.” 

Of all the things that speaker might have said, I suppose there is 
no truer or simpler answer he could have given. For redemptive love 
—incarnate in Christ—is the heart of the Christian gospel. It is the 
new thing—the new idea and the new principle which Christianity 
adds to life. 

That speaker was in excellent company. For Christianity has one 
supreme affirmation to make to the world—that is, “God is love.” 
“God is love, and he who abides in love abides in God, and God abides 
in him. ” “He who does not love, does not know God, for God 
is love,” says the New Testament. The very nature of God is love. 
If you could drive an exploratory shaft to the moral and spiritual core 
of reality, if you could peel off the superficial coverings of life as you 
might peel off the layers of an onion, you would find at the center of 
the universe not a great mechanical mainspring but the beating heart 
of a loving Father. 

“As the Father hath loved me, even so have I loved you... . 
Continue ye in my love,” said Jesus. The attitude of God is not an 
indifference or a hostility, but an active beneficence, an outgoing love 
toward the object of his love. It is God’s nature to love his creatures. 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another 
as I have loved you,” said Jesus to his disciples. In their capacity to 
love God’s people share the very nature of God. And the exer- 
cise of that divine gift is the inherent obligation of those who claim 
sonship to God. 

“By this shall-all men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love one for another.” The hallmark of the Christian, the 
distinctive characteristic that should set him apart, is the active 
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presence of the principle of love in his life. Love is the measuring- 
stick of the Christian’s behavior. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have | 


i 


not love, | am become as a sounding brass and a clanging cymbal. ... © 
Now aoe faith, hope, love—these_three ; but the greatest of thebd | i 
is love,’ said St.-Paul. ~He meant that love is the Christian } 
elemental and crowning virtue. Jesus himself said that “love of 1 
God with the whole self’ and the “‘love of others as we love ourself” | 
is the summary of the law. | 
So the visitor to the mission field was right in his answer to the | 
inquirer. Verily, redemptive love is the one new thing, the unique | 
idea, the fresh and radical principle in Christianity. Other philoso- | 
phies and other religions may have their systems of laws which a Hi 
believer must obey. Other religions may have their schemes of salva- | 
tion which a believer must follow scrupulously. Other religions may i 
have their instruments of coercion and compulsion by which they seek } 
to control their followers, Other religions may even havé their | 
doctrines of the power, or the wisdom, or the justice, or the majesty | 
of God—which they preach with varying emphasis. But Christianity | 
has as its one new and distinctive idea and principle the idea and— | 
principle of redemptive love, symbolized by a cross and the Son of i, 
God voluntarily dying upon it. It contends that the hope of man, 1h 
the salvation of man, the leverage by which man is lifted from earth | 
to heaven, the miracle by which he becomes godlike, is redemptive iI 
love. In that affirmation Sababongntists is unique. So it has been | 
rightly called “the religion of love.” / 
When we say that love is the new idea and the new principle | 
which Christianity offers, we have in mind a threefold newness. | 
First, Christianity believes and affirms that the very tiattire of God | 
is love. Though He is also characterized by wisdom and power ang | 
justice, his essential characteristic is love.’ . 
Second, man’s proper relationship to ‘God is love. Man is to love i 
God with the whole self. He is to be related to God not in craven fear | 
or unwilling obedience, but in positive, trusting love. i 
And third, man is to be related to his fellow man in terms of level 
Suspicion, fear, distrust, hostility, enmity, hatred—these are not the 
proper grounds of human relations, says Christianity. The proper |} 
ground of human relations is mutual love. All of this adds up to | 
something that is new and unique and radical in the history of man- | 
kind. : . ee | 
This morning I want us to look at this new and unique and radical | 
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thing in Christianity and ask some questions which may help us 
better to understand it and to release its power in our life and in our 
ministry. 

First, what is redemptive love? What does Christianity mean by 
love? When the New Testament and the Christian church use this 
term, do they mean the same thing the secular world means by this 
term? 

According to the dictionary the word “love” came into our lan- 
guage by the road of two classical words. One was a Latin word, 
“‘libet”—meaning, “it pleases.’”” Thus we get our word “‘libertine” 
—meaning one who seeks the satisfaction and pleasure of his physical 
appetites. The other was a Greek word, “eros”—meaning erotic or 
passionate or sexual grattification. 

Both of these words have colored the meaning of our word 
“love,” so that in the hands of the secular world this word “love” 
has come to mean almost anything and everything: romantic infatua- 
tion, sentimentality, a passing attraction, indiscriminate indulgence, 
passion restrained or unrestrained, and even lust. 

Now we need to remember that when the Christian church began 
to write the New Testament it had both of these words—‘libet” and 
“eros’’—at its disposal. Yet the writers of the New Testament found 
these words inadequate to express what they meant by “redemptive 
love.” So they rejected these words, along with certain Hebrew 
words that carried the same meaning, and they chose or coined a new 
word to say the thing they had in their mind. This word was 
“agapé.”” From this we can only conclude that by love or redemptive 
love, which characterized the nature of God, which should mark the 
relationship between men, and which was Christianity’s new idea 
and new principle, the Christian writers meant something new and 
unique, something which these other words did not mean. They 
needed a new word to represent a new idea and a new kind of love. 

What was the nature of that new kind of love? Well, if you will 
go to a Greek dictionary and inquire, you will find among other 
meanings of “agapé” these: goodwill, benevolence, to take pleasure 
in, to desire the best for, to be full of goodwill and exhibit the same, 
to have a preference for, to wish well, to regard the welfare of, to be 
unwilling to abandon, to refuse to give up. All of that and much 
more like that is implied in the word “agapé.”’ And all of that and 
much more like that is meant by the New Testament word “love.” 

So if I were asked to define Christian love in a single sentence, I 
know of none better than this: “Christian love is voluntary, active, 
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and undiscourageable goodwill.” It is voluntary in that it is not 
coerced ; it is freely given. It is active in that it seeks ever to express 
itself and manifest itself positively in attitude and actions, in words 
and in deeds. It is undiscourageable in that it never gives up, it 
never abandons the object of its love. It cannot be turned into non- 
love by indifference or hostility or failure to respond. | 

We need ever to remember that when Christanity uses the word 
“love” it does not mean now, and never did mean, what Hollywood 
normally means by love, or what the writers and publishers of 
salacious magazines mean by love. Indeed what Christianity means 
by love is a spirit and power that can take even that kind of prostituted 
love and redeem it. 

Second, what was and is the purpose of Christian love? The 
simplest answer to that question is: ‘“The purpose of Christian love 
is to be creative and redemptive.” 

“For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son that 
whosoever believes in him should not perish but have everlasting life. 
For God sent His Son into the world not to condemn the world, 


but that the world might be saved through Him.” ... “In this the 
love of God was made manifest among us, that God sent His only Son 
into the world, so that we might live through Him.” ... “There is 
no fear in love; but perfect love casts out fear.” ... “And this 
commandment we have from Him, that he who loves God should 
love his brother also.” ... “And now I will show you a more ex- 
cellent way. ... If I have prophetic powers and understand all 


mysteries, if I have all faith but have not love, I am nothing. Love 
is patient and is kind. Love is not jealous or boastful. It is not 
arrogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way. It is not 
irritable or resentful. It does not rejoice in wrong but rejoices in 
the right. Love bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things. Love never fails. So faith, hope and love abide, — 
these three: but the greatest of these is love.” 

From these words of St. John and St. Paul it is clear that the 
purpose of Christian love is to be creative and redemptive. Through 
love God purposes to fashion finite men into worthy sonship to him- 
self. Through love God purposes to redeem back to himself those 
who are lost. Through love God purposes to save men from the evils 
which damn and destroy them. And through love God purposes that 
those who possess and practice this love should participate in his 
creative and redemptive purpose. 

Moreover they both imply that love is the only instrument by 
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which this can be done. Where other agencies fail, love never fails, 
says St. Paul. Love entering any human situation can create a new 
situation and save the situation. Over and over again in human 
experience this has been proved. MKnowledge and wisdom serve to 
throw light on the mystery of human life and can help find solutions to 
human problems. But they alone do not create and redeem. Power, 
whether physical or of some other kind, can solve some of man’s 
problems of weakness and helplessness. But only love can create 
anew and redeem. Whether the trouble is bad feeling and enmity be- 
tween two persons, or whether it is strife and warfare between two 
groups of persons, the entrance of Christian love can introduce a 
new factor, release a new kind of power, create a new attitude, and 
so redeem the situation. And this is its purpose: to be a positive 
creative and redemptive agency in the relationship of man with God 
and man with his fellow man. 

Third, why should we concern ourselves with trying to understand 
the nature of redemptive love? 

We have just finished saying that the purpose of Christian love 
is to be creative and redemptive. It needs now to be said that accord- 
ing to the New Testament and the Gospel this love was meant to be 
creative and redemptive in our hands as well as in God’s hands. But 
if this is to be true of us and for us, it can become true only when 
we really understand the nature of this instrument and tool God has 
given us to work with. It is the Christian’s main tool. Often he 
has nothing else to work with. Those early Christians had very little 
of earthly pomp and power. They went out with little more than the 
name of God on their lips and the love of God in their lives. And 
with that they were to carry on God’s creative and redemptive work. 
This is still true. 

It behooves us then—does it not?—to know and understand the 
nature of this power that belongs to us. It is our business to learn how 
and when love becomes creative and redemptive, and how to release its 
power through our lives. For our failure to understand the nature, 
the resources, and the limitations of redemptive love can undo us. 
Such failure will tempt us to misuse this power or to distrust the 
effectiveness of love as an instrument of human relations, and prompt 
us to resort to other methods and other tools. If we are to use it 
effectively, we must understand what it is and how it works. For it 
remains for us “the more excellent way.’ Indeed, it remains for 
the Christian the only finally effective way to achieve the will and 
purpose of God for human life, 
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Now I propose this fourth question: “What is the inner and |} 
dynamic nature of the new and radical principle of redemptive love?” | 

I shall try to suggest some helpful insights into this question by 
calling to your attention certain instances and certain words in the 
life and teachings of Jesus and in the New Testament where redemp- 
tive love can be seen in attitude and inaction, and by trying to point 
up and underscore what those instances and words tell us about the 
nature of redemptive love. 

Item 1: In every generation men have been imperiled by the de- 
ceitfulness of riches. So one day Jesus took advantage of an incident 
to give his disciples an object lesson. It is that familiar story of the 
rich young ruler as told in the Gospel by Mark. I need not recount it 
here. You have heard it a score of times. The single sentence I want 
you to remember is this: “And Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.” 
Keep that in mind. 

Near the end of his earthly ministry Jesus sought to prepare his 
disciples for the time when he would no longer be with them. As 
at the beginning of his ministry he had sought to outline the principles 
of the kingdom of God in what we now call the Sermon on the Mount, 
so during the last days with his disciples he sought to summarize his 
teachings and his spirit in what we call his Farewell Addresses re- 
corded in St. John’s Gospel. Among other things he said: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that you love one another; even as | 
have loved you, that you also love one another. By this all men will 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for another.” 

From these and other similar intimations it is clear that redemp- 
tive love may be either Spontaneous and Natural or Voluntary and 
Deliberate. “And Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.’ There is a 
kind of redemptive love that is natural, spontaneous, very nearly 
irrepressible. It is automatically called forth when we see a lovely, 
lovable, attractive, winsome and admirable person. We don’t have to 
try to love that kind of person. What we call human love—between 
parent and child, between a man and a woman, between mutual 
friends—is often like that. Nobody has to tell us we should love such 
persons; it comes naturally. It is what has been called “love at first 
sight.” And that kind of love can be redemptive, though often it 
is not. te 

“A new commandment I give unto you: that you love one an- 
other ; even as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.”” And 
elsewhere Jesus talked of “loving one’s enemies” and allowed that 
this is harder than loving one’s friends; or “loving a loathesome 
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leper,” which is obviously harder than loving an attractive person 
with a winsome personality. Now obviously Jesus did not mean that 
his commandment was like a top sergeant’s barked commands. 
Love does not come that way. You can’t command love. You can’t 
order love around. You can’t compel love. There is no such thing as 
coerced love, for love and coercion are mutually self-contradictory. 
What, then, did Jesus mean by a new commandment? I think he 
meant a new principle of deliberate, willful, disciplined, voluntary 
love. Just as there is a difference between spontaneous, involuntary 
attention, and voluntary, deliberate attention which an audience may 
give to a speaker, so there is a difference between “spontaneous” and 
“voluntary” love which a person may hold for another. The one loves 
because it first likes. The other loves even when it does not like. 
The one begins in the emotions and then informs the mind and 
commands the will. The other begins with the mind and the will 
and then harnesses and disciplines the emotions. The one loves be- 
cause it cannot help but love. The other loves because it ought to love 
and because it is right to love. [ither can be redemptive. Redemp- 
tive love, then, may be either Spontaneous and Natural or Voluntary 
and Deliberate, involving the emotions and the mind and the will. 

Item 2: On another occasion Jesus had been talking to his disciples 
about love and goodwill toward all kinds and conditions of men. He 
proposed as a motive for this kind of love and goodwill this: “That 
you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven, for he makes his 
sun to rise on the good and on the evil, and he sends rain upon the 
just and the unjust.” And elsewhere he spoke of God’s love and 
providence as all-sustaining, saying that “not even a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without your heavenly Father knowing it.” 

On still another occasion he pictured the love of God as a shep- 
herd’s love for his sheep, saying: ““What man of you having a hundred 
sheep, if he loses one of them, does not leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness and go after the one that is lost until he finds it? And 
when he has found it, he lays it on his shoulders rejoicing. And 
when he comes home he calls together his friends and his neighbors, 
saying to them: ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.’ Even so | tell you there will be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.” 

From these two words of Jesus and others like them—it is clear 
that redemptive love is both General and Particular. On the one 
hand, it is to be directed toward the whole family of God, like the 
sun shining upon all. And on the other hand, it may be directed 
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toward a single member of God’s family, like a shepherd searching for 
one lost sheep. On the human level we can understand this. The — 
fact that a parent loves one child with unlimited love does not mean 
that he loves his other children with limited love. Redemptive love — 
is not like a bank account; it is not exhausted by being expended. 
The more of redemptive love that is used, the more there is to be used. 
The fact that redemptive love may be sharply focused on one object of | 
love does not mean that our love for others is less redemptive. It 
can be both. It should be both. It must be both. Thus beyond the 
limits of our own family or circle of friends redemptive love can be 
released to all of our human relations. And this is the nature of re- 
demptive love: it is both General and Particular. 

Item 3: By way of training his disciples, Jesus said to them: “You 
have heard it said you shall love your neighbor and hate your enemy. 
But I say unto you: love your enemies and pray for those who perse- 
cute you. For if you love those who love you, what is there special 
about that? And if you salute your brethren only, what more are you 
doing than others? Do not even the Gentiles the same?’ Under- 
stand that Jesus was talking about love, not courtesy. Common 
courtesy prompts us to speak to those who speak to us, our friends 
and acquaintances and neighbors. But redemptive love is radically 
different from common courtesy. [Elsewhere he told the familiar 
story of the Good Samaritan by which he redefined neighborliness 
from neighborhoodism to universalism, and by which he extended the 
principle of love from needy-friend to needy-stranger. And here 
again we must remember that he was talking about redemptive love, 
not just about kindness. 

From these two instances we see that redemptive love is Undis- 
cruminating and Inclusive. Anybody can love those who love him. 
Any decent man will go to the aid of his needy neighbor. But re- 
demptive love goes beyond that. It is not limited by what we call 
friendship. It is caste-blind. It is socially-blind. It is race-blind. 
Constrained by custom, a man should love those who love him. 
Compelled by courtesy, a man should speak to those who speak to 
nim. Prompted by propriety, a Jew should help a fellow Jew in 
trouble. But there was no custom, no code of courtesy, no pro- 
priety that required a man to love his enemy or salute the outcast or 
proffer compassion to another of an alien race. Yet exactly that, said 
Jesus, is the nature of redemptive love. For redemptive love is 
Undiscriminating and all-Incluswwe. 

Item 4: Again, by way of challenging his disciples’ quick and 
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harsh judgments of their fellow nien, by way of teaching them self- 


honesty and humility, Jesus said to them one day: ‘Therefore, all 


things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
also unto them.” And in answer to a captious question about the 
most important commandment he replied: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all they heart, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength; and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” What Jesus is saying here is that a man ought 
to treat other people as he himself would like to be treated, and that 
he should regard and respect another person’s needs and desires and 


‘rights as he regards and respects his own. 


Or put in the context of our thought this morning, he is saying 
that redemptive love is Sensitive and Imaginative. It is sensitive 
to the condition and needs, the hopes and aspirations, the hurts and 


. frustrations, the plight and the weaknesses of others. It is imagina- 


tive enough to put yourself in the other person’s place and the other 
person in your place. It enables a person “to crawl into another 
person’s skin” (as George Eliot put it) and look at life through his 
eyes. It enables a person “to sit where they sat” (as Ezekiel put it) 
and to feel how it feels to be in his place. Love that is less than that, 
love that is insensitive and unimaginative, can never be redemptive, 
for it can never quite identify itself with the plight of the object of 
its love. It must be remembered that not even God could work a 
long-distance salvation. The incarnation was a divine necessity. 
For in the language of one of our creeds, “He became as we are that 
he might make us as he is.” So in Christ God took upon himself 
the form and nature of man, to live man’s life as man had to live it 
before his love could become redemptive. It cannot be otherwise 
with our own love. Only when love becomes sensitive enough to 
prompt in us attitudes and actions toward others which we ourselves 
need and desire from others, and only when love becomes imaginative 
enough to understand and affirm the sacredness of personality in 
others as in ourselves, does our love become redemptive. Redemptive 
love, then, must always be Sensitive and Imaginative. 

Item 5: Speaking for God, an ancient prophet said to Judah: 
“How can I let thee go? How can I give thee up? For I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.” In Jesus’ parable of the Lost Son, 
the father stands with broken heart as he watches his son in rebellious 
self-will renounce and scorn the father’s love. By all human standards 
scorned love should retaliate with bitter hatred and cruel anger. Yet 
upon the son’s return he found his father’s love still waiting, standing 
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with wide open arms and heart, to receive him back again. In St. 

Paul's beautiful and moving essay on love in the 13th Chapter of I- 
Corinthians he says: ‘‘Love is very patient, love never fails,’ or as 

a modern translation puts it, “Love never gives up.” 


So redemptive love is Patient and Undiscourageable. That is a 


hard lesson for us to learn. Our failure to learn it can wreck our 
human relationships.-- Parental impatience can estrange filial affection 
and drive a chasm between us and our children. Discourageable good- 


will can block reconciliation and bring strife and warfare in society — 


and among nations. Love that loses patience and gives up easily is 
self-defeating. Yet so very often our love and goodwill are guilty 
of that. We want quick results. Having been told that a parent’s 
love can win back a prodigal child, or having been told that love and 


goodwill can transform an enemy into a friend, we expect a single | 


expression of that love or a single act of goodwill to turn the trick. 
And when it doesn’t, we lose patience, give up, and are ready to 
resort to retaliation or some other kind of compulsion. But that 
kind of love is rarely redemptive. God has been at this job of re- 
demption for several millenia, and he is not through yet. So our love, 
if it is to be redemptive, must have about it something of the patience 
and the undiscourageableness of the very love of God. 

Item 6: One day Jesus was trying to take his disciples beyond 
their shallow viewing of tragedy and suffering, beyond their super- 
ficial interpretation of life and its interrelatedness, and to help them 
understand why he must suffer and die. So he said: “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have everlasting life.” “Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it dies it 
bears much fruit.” “You do not understand that it is expedient for 
you that one man should die for the people, and not that the whole 
nation should perish.” ‘“‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” “Behold, 1 must go up to 
Jerusalem.” bs 

The meaning of such words as these is that redemptive love is 
Sacrificial and Vicarious. Sacrificial in that it is willing to spend 
itself even unto death for the object of its love. Vicarious in that it 
is willing to step into the place of another, take the blow on his behalf, 
receive the hurt in his stead, and pay the price for the redemption 
of its beloved. What parent does not know what that kind of love 
means on the human level? What mother would not gladly take her 
child’s place on a bed of pain and suffering and receive in her body the 
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anguish of his illness, if only her child could be made well? What 
father would not risk his life and readily give it up if thereby his 
‘imperiled son could live? Over and over again heartbroken parents 
have said that and meant it. And thereby they exhibit the nature of 
redemptive love on the human level. The Bible says that God is like 
that. God so loved the world that he gave—he gave himself in Christ. 
The Bible says that redemptive love must always be like that. 
Wherever and whenever life is redeemed from any kind of evil, it is 
always by redemptive love coming to the rescue sacrificially and 
vicariously. It knows the cost, but it does not count the cost. It 
feels the pain, but it does not flinch at the pain. It is aware of the 
danger, but it does not run from it. Redemptive love—if it is to be 
redemptive in any situation—must be ready to live and if need be to 
die sacrificially and vicariously for the object of its love. Otherwise 
it may be amelioratory but not truly redemptive. 

Item 7: To one of his disciples who sought to excuse his own 
failure by the failure of another, Jesus gave this stern rebuke : “What 
is that to thee? Follow thou me!” That is to say, as every kettle 
must sit on its own bottom, so every man must stand on his own 
feet. Forewarning against temptations to fall away, Jesus said: 
“No man that putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back is 
worthy of me.” He meant: when you make this commitment, be 
ready to make it stick. To those who were content to meet the 
mediocre standards of prevailing moral and ethical character, Jesus 
said: “What do ye more than others?’ More is expected and de- 
manded of the disciples. “Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” Though others may be content with 
mediocrity, the disciple lives ever under the judgment of God’s 
perfection. 

Yet to the woman taken in adultery he said, with nothing but 
kindness in his voice: ‘““Where are thine accusers? Does no man 
condemn thee? Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go in peace and sin 
no more.” When Peter had taken from some unnamed brother just 
about all anybody could be reasonably expected to take, he complained 
to his Lord, saying: “Lord, how often shall my brother sin against 
me and | forgive him?’ Then begging his own question, he 
prompted: “Seven times?’ And Jesus replied: “Nay, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven.” Forgiveness is not a matter of 
arithmetic, but of limitless need met by limitless compassion. When 
the purpose of forgiveness is reconciliation and redemption, there is 
no limit. 
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Clearly, then, redemptive love is both Exacting and Forgwing. 
It is exacting in that it sets a high, if not impossible, goal and judg- 
ment over us. ‘‘What do ye more than others? Be ye also perfect 
even as your Father is perfect.” It is forgiving in that it always 
meets our failure to reach that goal with forgiveness and another 
chance. ‘“‘Go in peace; thy sins are forgiven thee.” “Not seven 
times, but seventy times seven.” Redemptive love, then, must be 
both Exacting and Forgiving if it is to be redemptive. 

How desperately we need to learn this truth! Failure to learn 
it has resulted in chaos and confusion and no little misery. There 
are parents and children who seem to think that love makes no de- 
mands, that it is a sort of grandfatherly indulgence that lets anything 
go, that it is a saccarine kind of sentimentalism which says in the face 
of almost any kind of evil, “It doesn’t matter. Just let bygones be 
bygones.” But the very essence of real love is that it makes exacting 
demands on the object of its love. If my child’s moral failure troubles 
me more than your child’s moral failure troubles me, it is precisely 
because my greater love for my child has made me set up a higher 
and more exacting standard for my child. When your child dis- 
appoints me, it is not quite the same hurt as when my child dis- 
appoints me, for my greater love for my own child has erected a more 
rigorous standard for my child. Love that is not exacting in its 
demands is not a redeeming love. More often it is a damning love. 
By the same taken, love that is not forgiving when those exacting 
demands are not met is never a redemptive love; more often it is a 
damning love. To be redemptive, love must be both Exacting and 
Forgiving. 

Item 8: One day Jesus was giving his disciples a lesson in 
singlemindedness, pure motives, and sincerity. He said among other 
things: ““When you give a dinner or a banquet, do not invite your 
friends or your brothers, or your kinsmen, or your rich neighbors, 
that they might also invite you in return, and you be repaid. But 
rather invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and you will 
be blessed, because they cannot repay you.” When reading that, we 
should remember that Jesus was not discussing proper social ameni- 
ties; he was talking about redemptive love. It is the same emphasis 
he gave when he said: “If you love only those who love you, what 
is there special about that?” Or “If you salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others?” 

What Jesus is saying here is that redemptive love is Uncalculating 
and Personally Disinterested. It is not a deliberately designed “good 
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deal.” It is totally free of the “profit motive.” It gives no heed 
to expediency. It does not calculate the odds on the return. It 
never asks, as Peter asked Jesus, “Lord, we have followed thee, now 
what are we to get out of it?” It is not a “quid-pro-quo’”—a “‘so- 
much-for-so-much.”” And it never keeps books. It simply does not 
care about the return. Redemptive love loves solely because it is its 
nature to love. It is like spontaneous langhter, which one does, not 
because it is good for the digestion but because one cannot help 
himself. It is like true honesty—not the Benjamin Franklin type 
which is “honest because it pays to be honest,” but an honesty that 
is honest because honesty is its nature whether or not it pays. Verily 
it is a love that loves because of what it can give, not because of what 
it can get. Redemptive love is always an Uncalculating and Per- 
sonally Disinterested and sincere love. A calculating, profit-motived 
dollar-marked love can redeem nothing or no one. It deserves the 
contempt sincere people have for it. 

Item 9: One day the Pharisees rebuked Jesus for fraternizing and 
eating with sinners and tax collectors and outcasts. To shock their 
warped and distorted minds he replied: ‘““Those who are well have 
no need of a physician, but those who are sick. I came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” He meant, I think, that the 
self-righteous cannot hear his call because they are not aware of their 
spiritual need, but the sinners who know they are sinners can hear 
and have a chance to heed his call. In his letter to the Christians 
at Rome, St. Paul wrote: “While we were yet helpless, Christ died 
for the ungodly, Why, one will hardly die for a righteous man, 
_ though perhaps for a good man one will dare to die. But God shows 
his love for us that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” This 
means, I think, that the cold, hard, rigidly righteous man who is 
obviously conscious of his self-righteousness can hardly awaken in any 
other man enough compassion to prompt sacrificial love, though a 
warmhearted, friendly, kind, and good man might do so. But the 
nature of God’s redemptive love is such that when we were unlovely, 
unattractive, rebellious, estranged and unpromising sinners, he showed 
his love for us by the fact that Christ died for us when we were 
still like that. And one wonders if St. Paul did not think—even 
though he did not write it—‘“How utterly uncomprehensible of God! 
How completely senseless of God! There is no rhyme or reason in a 
God that would do a thing like that!” 

By which we are to understand that redemptive love is often 
Irrational and Illogical. Or perhaps it would be truer to say redemp- 
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tive love transcends the rational and the logical. It does not live — 
by the rules of reason; indeed it often appears as though it does not~ 
even know the rules of reason. It is not bound by logic; indeed it © 
often appears as if it never heard of logic. By all the rules of reason — 
and logic redemptive love should despair of the habitual sinner, give 
up on him, and let him go to hell.But, fortunately for us, that is / 
not the nature of redemptive love in God or in man. Redemptive © 
love reaches conclusions and launches actions based upon the in- ‘i 
tuitions and impulses of the heart, not upon the cold logic of the 
head. The issues of expediency and logic may be out of the head. 

But it is still true that the issues of life are out of the heart. And 

redemptive love trusts the insight and impulses of the heart further — 
than the head can see. | 

By all the laws of reason and logic the elder brother in the | 
parable of the Prodigal was the only sensible and sane person in that 
story. He was the only one whose attitude revealed any rhyme or 
reason. According to rational judgment, the father should have 
turned his back on the ragged tramp trudging up the road to the 
house, and told him to go back to his harlots and his swine. That 
would have been logical and reasonable. But it would not have been 
redemptive. lor redemptive love must always follow the promptings 
that come from beyond the rational and logical as we can see the 
rational and the logical, and sometimes it must fly in the face of 
reason and logic. Else no sinner could ever receive the mercy of 
God, or know healing or recovery through the redemptive love of 
man. 

Item 10: St. John’s Gospel tells of Jesus’ last supper with his 
disciples in this fashion: “Now before the feast of the Passover, when 
Jesus knew that his hour had come to depart out of this world to 
the Father, having loved his own who were in the world, he loved ~ 
them to the end.” Then follows the scene of the washing of the dis- — 
ciples’ feet and the conversation about the table. Suddenly he 
shocked them all with these words: “One of you will betray me.” 
One after another they asked, “Lord, is it 1?” By the way of answer- 
ing Jesus said: “It is he to whom I shall give this morsel when | | 
have dipped it.” So when he had dipped the morsel, he gave it to 
Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, and said unto him: “What you are 
going to do, do quickly.” “Having loved his own he loved them to 
the end.” But “one of you shall betray me.” 

By these words we are to understand and remember that redemp- 
tive love is always a Gamble and a Hazard. It always means taking 
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a chance. There is no guarantee that it will work. There is no 
way to be certain that the object of redemptive love will not betray the 
lover. There is no certainty that it will not fail. Obviously, when St. 


' Paul said, “Love never fails,” he did not mean literally that love is 


always a sure bet! The redemptive love of Jesus failed with Judas. 
_ The redemptive love of a parent may fail with a rebellious and willful 
child deceived and lured away by the evils of an evil society. It may 
even bring crucifixion or some other anguish of soul to the lover. 
. For redemptive love is always hazardous and costly, and the results 
may not justify the price we have to pay. RKedemptive love has about 
it a sort of foolhardy abandon. It must run the risks, take the 
chances, accept the hazards, and pay the price, for redemptive love is 
always a gamble. It may not always win the redemption of the 
object of its love. If it happened that way with the redemptive love 
of the Son of God, it can happen that way with the redemptive love 
of one of us. But like Esther, we must accept the hazard, saying, “If 
I perish, I perish,” or “If I fail, I fail.” For you must always re- 
member that love to be redemptive must be met by a response in the 
_ object of its love. Whether or not that response will come there is 
no way of knowing. But still we must take the chance if we would 
release the power of redemptive love into any situation. It is the 
least and the most that we can do. 

Such is the nature of redemptive love—the redemptive love of God 

revealed in Christ, and the redemptive love of God meant to be re- 
_ vealed in every Christian’s life. 
1. It is Spontaneous and Natural or Willful and Deliberate. 2. It 
is General and Particular. 3. It is Undiscriminating and Inclusive— 
| it knows no boundaries, no iron curtain. 4. It is Sensitive and Imag- 
inative—capable of putting itself into another’s place and feeling 
life as he feels it. 5. It is Patient and Undiscourageable—it does not 
give up easily or quickly. 6. It is Sacrificial and Vicarious—tready to 
take upon itself the burdens of another. 7. It is Exacting and For- 
giving—requiring much and forgiving more. 8. It is Uncalculating 
and Personally Disinterested—never asking what it will get in return. 
9. It is Irrational and Illogical—living by the impulses of the heart 
more than by the reasons of the head. 10. It is a Gamble and a 
Hazard—never able to be certain how it will turn out. 

But nevertheless this kind of redemptive love remains the one new 
thing in Christianity. It is Christianity’s unique, original, and radical 
idea and principle. Moreover it is the main leverage by which God 
has proposed to lift the world to himself. It is the main tool which 
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Christ gave his followers to work with. To have our lives marked 
by that kind of love is to bear the marks of Christ. For “by this shall 


all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward — 


another.” Such love dwelling in our homes and families may redeem 


relationships may redeem society when-nothing else can. And such 
love dwelling in us may redeem us when nothing else can. And such 
love being channeled through us may yet enable the church to become 
the redemptive and the redeemed community God meant it to be. 


Holes in the Dark 


A Chapel Meditation given on October 12, 1960 


Many of you are familiar with the remark of Robert Louis Steven- — 


son when, as a boy, he watched an old-fashioned lamp-lighter going 
down the street to each lamp post and leaving pools of light behind 
him. ‘‘Look,’’ Stevenson called to his nurse, “there goes a man 
punching holes in the darkness.” Mechanical gadgets have long 


since replaced the lamp-lighter; we are constantly surrounded by a 


great blaze of artificial light. Yet who, with a glance at our world 
today, can deny the need for men and women to punch holes in the 


darkness: the darkness of poverty, of futility, of delinquency, of © 


hostility? And who among us can doubt that this is the most chal- 
lenging and the most rewarding job for any Christian ? 

May I tell you very simply—and very proudly—about some of the 
graduates of this school who are punching holes in the darkness in 
distant parts of the world? There are forty names on the Divinity 
School list, plus at least thirty from other departments of Duke Uni- 
versity. Five returned missionaries are studying in our midst this 
year. Some of our present students will be added to the rolls within 
a few months. It has been my privilege to meet personally, in one 
connection or another, all but five of those forty missionaries from 
Duke Divinity School. In the brief sketches this morning I can 
select only a few whom I saw at their work during this past year. 

Just thirteen months ago we spent five sweltering days in 
Pakistan. Max and Mary Lowdermilk, from Asheboro and Guilford, 
were awaiting the arrival of their second child so were not in their 
own station. But Max bubbles with enthusiasm wherever he is. 
He showed me the various mission institutions in Lahore: Forman 
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| 
i Christian College, United Christian Hospital, Kinnaird College for 
; Women, a couple of high schools. But above all, he took me by 
‘ bicycle down a long dusty alleyway to a deliberately inconspicuous 
_ gate. Here in a Christian hostel, supported by private gifts but no 
_ organized mission budget, a former Muslim, now a Christian pastor, 
provides a home and a hideaway for converts and inquirers who have 
been expelled from their families and communities and jobs because 
of their devotion to Jesus Christ. Here Padre Aslam Khan gives 
; these refugees encouragement, instruction, security, and help in finding 
} not only a new livelihood but the New Life promised by Christ him- 
_ self. As a Muslim nation, Pakistan is virtually closed to conversion, 
| though NOT to Christian preaching, and Max has described some 
of the thrilling response he has found among border police and 
_ soldiers, among nominal Muslims who were Hindus before the Parti- 
| tion of 1947, among students and intelligentsia. “Surprising, even 
{ for us,” he writes, “but there are many doors open for the Gospel in 
_ Pakistan.” 
| Another of our Duke students in Pakistan is Bob Sigmon, who 
} started in the class with some of you in 1957 and is now in the third 
and last year of his short-term service. I spent a day with Bob at 
_Raewind Christian Institute, and a night on the open roof of his 
residence, under a tropical moon and a mosquito net, chatting about 
his work and the broader mission of the Church. Let him describe 
in his own words (from a recent letter) the assignment he is filling 
so conscientiously : 


“When I was appointed Hostel Superintendent. . . . I found the 
program severely handicapped because of inadequate facilities. Such 
facilities as a lean-to outdoor kitchen, a broken hand-pump for 140 boys 
to use for bathing, washing, drinking, etc., only four outdoor toilets, over- 
crowded living quarters, NO DINING HALL, and very little organiza- 
tion . . . created a rather depressing and sad sight. The job that was 
before me and the challenge it presented are now being faced daily. For 
how could we teach Christian character, good health practices, the use of 
sanitation, the respect of authority and discipline when the available 
facilities were not much advanced beyond those that the boys had come 
from in the villages? What can our Christian Witness be like in such an 
environment? It is in the Hostel and Boarding situations in the Mission 
Schools in Pakistan that the Church has its best opportunity to make a 
lasting witness and influence on the lives of tomorrow’s Church leaders. . 

With funds that many of you have sent during the past two years I have 
been able to furnish plates for each boy, buy rugs for the boys to sit on 
when they take their meals, have cabinets built in the existing Hostel 
rooms, landscape the grounds, give anti-malaria pills each week to each 
hoy, and give numerous scholarships and financial aid to needy boys. . . .” 
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Now Bob is trying to raise funds for a new Dining Hall-Kitchen- 
Dormitory building. A Christian Pakistani in the political science 


department here remarked the other day that he thought Bob would 
make a superb missionary because he has the sensitivity, the energy, 


the dedication, and the selflessness needed. I would only add that I 


wish I could see in every student who leaves Duke as much develop-' | 
ment, as much maturity, as much spiritual growth as Bob Sigmon | 


has shown in these two years during which he has, almost literally 
with his own bare hands at times, been punching holes in the darkness 
for those Pakistani school boys. 

In India there are at least two Duke alumni. Twice I visited 
briefly with Ed and Faye Hackney, whom many of you know, but 
they were still in langauge preparation and not yet settled at their 
future work. An older graduate in Lucknow, however, is punching 
holes in a very different kind of darkness, a kind which is of in- 
creasing concern to us at Duke. Wood Whetstone has been director 


of one of the very first Christian Psychiatric Clinics in all of Asia. | 


Without going into case histories, let me simply point out that this 
is one of the exciting New Frontiers of the Church, and I hope that 


Wood (who returned to this country soon after I visited him) will. 


be going back to that kind of opportunity and service. 

If David Hilton had stayed in the Divinity School, he would be 
a senior this year with many of you. Instead he responded to the 
call to serve for a three-year term in Malaya, and is now the assistant 
to Dr. Ho Seng-Ong, who visited here for the Mission Symposium 
last February. Last spring, in the same church in Kuala Lumpur, 
Dave was assisting Harry Haines, one of the missionaries pictured 
in Time’s Easter Cover Story. For six weeks between the departure 
of Haines on furlough and the arrival of Ho from America, Dave 
carried the responsibility of that large metropolitan church single- 


handed. In May Dave and I served Communion in the capital city — 


of Malaya, and what moved me most deeply was the color of the — 


hands held out to receive the bread: black and white and yellow and 
brown, all one in Christ Jesus our Lord. . If he doesn’t work himself 
to death under the sheer burden of organizational routine, Dave Hil- 
ton will come back to Duke with his faith deepened and his horizons 
broadened. 

There were others, but let me mention only two more in Japan. 
Dave Swain and Randy Jones were studying here on furlough during 
the 1958-59 academic year. Both of them welcomed us into their 
homes last June, in the midst of the riots and demonstrations which 
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eventually cancelled President Eisenhower’s intended visit to Japan. 


_ I shall not comment here about the political situation, except to say 


_ that primary opposition was directed neither at Eisenhower nor at 
America, but at the Japanese Premier and the remilitarization in- 
volved in the new Security Treaty. Dave Swain and Randy Jones 
_ were in the thick of discussions, if not of riots, because both are en- 
gaged in student work: Dave in the teeming metropolis of Tokyo, with 
a student center ministering to a few of some 150,000 students in that 
city; Randy on a large but quiet campus. To each came Christians 
and non-Christians, patriots and even communists, asking these 
American friends to help them understand their place as individuals 
in a world of conflict, and also the place of the Christian Church in a 
nation of resurgent Buddhism, nationalistic Shinto, and syncretistic 
new sects. 
The time is up and I have supplemented my personal report with 
neither pep talk nor sermon. Jesus said a long time ago: “The 
harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few; pray therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest. Go your way.” 
Tf you can find opportunities of service more challenging than these 
_... if you can find more exciting posts than beside these other Duke 
| men at the front lines . . . if you can find better ways to punch holes 
in the darkness, then by all means go there. But wherever you go, 

I challenge you to find them—and to fill them! 
CREIGHTON Lacy 


Alumni in Missionary Service 


| William E. Andrews, ’40, Insti- Charles W. Clay, 32 (AB ’29), 
tuto de Porto Alegre, C.P. 267, C.P. 2009, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do ~ (temporarilyin Winston-Salem, 
Sul, Brazil N.C.) i 

Wet A. Beers, 50, Kewadin Indi-.. Roderick F. Dail, °47, Leonard 


an Mission, Box 393, Alden, oe College, Jabalpur, 
Mich. "rag 


| Rene O. Bideaux, ’58, Escuela de Atase es a Shi a 


Obreros Metodistas, Apartado de Sao Paulo, Brazil 

78, Alajuela, Costa rie J. William Garrison, ’52, C.P. 
| William O. Bigham, ’56, C.P. 246, Mogi das Cruzes, Est. de 
| 421, Jundiai, Sao Paulo, Brazil Sao Paulo, Brazil 

| Paul G. Bunn, ’59 (Congo), c/o EF. Ray Goodwin, ’55 (for Pan- 
_ Methodist DWM, 475 River- ama), Apt. 2240, San Jose, 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. Costa Rica 
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James W. Goodwin, ’57, Institu- 
to Rural Evangelico, Itapina, 
Est. Esp. Santo, Brazil 

Finley M. Grissett, S °55, Yoko- 
douma, Cameroun, Africa 

Robert Grumbine, 750, P.O. Box 
497, Sitka, Alaska 

Edwin Hackney, 55 (AB ’52), 
Methodist Church, Patiala, 
Punjab, India 

Coriless. V. Hanson,,’57,.C.P. 9, 
Malange, Angola, Africa 

eae Vana ed an ite aie 
furlough from Japan), c/o 
Methodist DWM, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

Marlene Harmon, S ’58, Institut 
Springer, Mulungwishi, via 
Elizabethville, Katanga, Congo 

David L. Hilton, x ’61, Wesley 
Methodist Church, #2 Wesley 
Road, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Robert Howard, ’47 (on furlough 
from Burma), P.O. Box 162, 
Annandale, Minn. 

Randolph L. Jones, S ’59, #7 
Kwansei Gakuin, Nishinomiya, 
Japan 

Carl W. Judy, ’43, 171 Il San 
Dong, Kangwondo, Wonju, 
Korea 

Max Lowdermilk, 55 (AB ’52), 
4 Civil Lines, Khanewal, West 
Pakistan 

W. Jack Martin, ’61, Methodist 
Church, Douglas, Alaska 

Lewistine M. McCoy, ’44, Rudge 
Ramos, Est. de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 

George Megill, 52 (preparation 
for Brazil), Mission Orienta- 
tion Center, Stony Point, N.Y. 

George Ogle, 54 (Korea), Meth- 
odist Mission, APO 301, San 
Franciso, Calif, 


(on 


Milton H. Robinson, ’48, Cajon 
9, La Paz, Bolivia 
Thomas E. Rutledge, Jr., x ‘47, 
Jesse Lee Home, Seward, 
Alaska 
Mrs. Mary Luke Rutledge, MRE 
°45, Jesse Lee Home, Seward, 
Alaska 
Robert L. Sigmon, x ’60, Raiwind 
Christian Institute, Raiwind, 
West Pakistan 
lSdward F. Smith, ’47 (AB ’45), 
B.P. 2399, Elisabethville, Ka- 
tanga, Congo 
Jack Smith, 757, Methodist 
Church, Kahuku, Oahu, Ha- 
wail 
James W. Spitzkeit, 755, Meth- 
odist Mission, P.O. Box 16, 
Taejon, Korea 
James Stanford, ’60 (for South 
America), Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
W. Denver Stone, ’59, 17 Jalan 
5/7, Petaling Jaya, Malaya 
David Swain, ’51 (AB 748), 116 
Aoyama Minami Cho, 6 chome, 
Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
C. Clyde Tucker, Jr., ’52, Casilla 
250, Punta Arenas, Chile 
L. Elbert Wethington, 47 (Ph.D. 
49), Methodist Mission, Box 
841, Manila, Philippines 
Wood K. Whetstone, ’39 (fur- 
lough from India), c/o Meth- 
odist DWM, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
Mason Willis, 55 (furlough from 
Hawaii), Duke Divinity 
School, Durham, N. C. 
Mrs. Margaret Sue Young, MRE 
’52, United Christian Hospital, 
Lahore, Pakistan 


The New Curriculum 


The problem of offering and administering a course of study which 
most approximately prepares an individual for the Christian ministry 
is both difficult and enduring. The curriculum of any seminary is 
continually examined and adapted as circumstances dictate. Peri- 
_ odically, however, a general review of the curriculum evolves a pattern 
which, building on experience, meets the old problem in a new and, 
hopefully, more effective way. Such a situation produced the new 
curriculum which was instituted in the Divinity School two years 
ago. 

The new curriculum endeavors to orient the student in the 
Christian tradition, to acquaint him with significant and representa- 
tive motifs of current theological thought, to prepare him to serve 
effectively as a professional person in his own communion while 
participating in the ecumenical community, and to gain these ends 
in respectable academic fashion. These announced goals alert both 
students and staff to the continuing effort to achieve and maintain 
excellence in the academic program. In addition to the distinctive 
shape of the curriculum which is apparent from the catalogue descrip- 
tion, certain features deserve special mention because of their in- 
_ trinsic merit and fresh approach. 

An orientation course, The Church and the Minister’s Vocation, 

required of all Juniors, introduces the student to the relation between 
the ministry, the church, and the world. It gives him a perspective 
from which to see how his calling is expressed in a career which is 
both faithful to the Christian heritage and mindful of present-day 
obligation. The aim and the content of the whole curriculum is ex- 
plained. Particular attention is given to the life of devotion, min- 

isterial offices, and ministerial ethics, in order that beginning students 
_ may initiate their studies with a clear and complete profile of the pro- 
fession before them. Of special help to the incoming student is the 
opportunity afforded here of examining and evaluating, with expert 
and professional guidance, the motives for entering the ministry. 
The course also includes practical instruction in the use of the library 
and the techniques of scholarship. As lectures are given by various 
members of the faculty, the students and staff fortunately become 
acquainted early in the program. 

As care is given to introduce the beginning student properly to 
his course of study, special attention is also directed toward students 
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with unusual experience or ability. Entering students with excep- | 
tional undergraduate preparations may seek advanced standing by~ 
substitution of advanced or specialized courses for certain required — 
courses. Provision is made during the orientation period for stu- 
dents who seek such substitution to take qualifying examinations in | 
Old Testament, New Testament, Types of Religious Philosophy, or — 
Speech. The qualifying examination for speech, for example, is de- | 


scribed later in this article. 

A core curriculum of Biblical, historical, and theological studies 
is required of all students. For example, a full year of six semester 
hours of systematic theology is now required. The core curriculum 
insures that all students shall be familiar with the materials of the 
Old and New Testament, the history of the Church, and the content 
of Christian theology. There are in addition, however, professional 
courses which are variously required of students in the B.D. program, 
depending on their chosen Vocational Groups. 

The Vocational Groups are five in number: The Ministry of the 
Parish, The Ministry of Christian Education, The Ministry of Mis- — 
sions, The Ministry of Pastoral Care, The Ministry of Teaching. De- 
signed to afford a framework in which a student for the ministry 
may exercise and pursue special interest, the choice of vocational 
group at the end of the Junior year accomplishes two purposes which, 


in the opinion of the administration, are essential for the successful 
completion of a B.D. program. The student decides upon the area 
in which he believes himself to be most likely to give his best service, | 
and he takes, from this point on, those courses which are designed 
for his special interest. To this end a full complement of professional 
courses is offered, but those courses are required of a student only as 
his chosen vocational group specifies. 

An added requirement for the B.D. degree is the Platform Test, 
in which a candidate gives evidence of his competence in oral reading 
and verbal commentary on a previously assigned passage of scrip- 
ture. The test is taken before a panel of three instructors of the 
faculty, normally in the Spring Semester. Instituted to insure that — 
all students cultivate facility in public address and diction, the test 
gives opportunity to discover at an appropriate time students in need 
of special study in speech and so refer them to remedial workshop 
courses. Students may, however, apply for permission to take the 
test at the beginning of their seminary career and, by passing it, 
qualify for advanced work in the department or, through meeting 
basic speech requirement in this way, make the choice of electives 
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possible early in their courses of study. The test, therefore, meets a 
practical and an academic need. 

Another added feature of the new curriculum is a required course, 
The Church at Worship, which emphasizes music, the practice of rites 
and ceremonies, and the nature and history of worship. The course 
is taught by a panel of faculty members and affords familiarity for all 
with the basic materials of worship. 

Still in the process of study with a view to revising their present 
form in the interest of heightened effectiveness are the Senior Sem- 
_inars and the English Bible Examinations. In the study of these 

_ present requirements, the effort of the Curriculum Committee is, as 
it has been in the revision of the program to date, to structure a course 
of study that is elastic and adaptable, not monolithic, and which will 
encourage and allow the student to discover his special interest within 
the Christian ministry and afford him a program which prepares him 
adequately to discharge the obligation to his vocation as he defines it. 

Looking toward the future with an eye to keeping the B.D. course 
of study flexible to changing circumstance in theological education, 
the Curriculum Committee plans to examine carefully two possible 
areas of development which are increasingly familiar in seminary 
curricula. One is an honors program. The other is a possible intern 
year between the present middler and senior years, during which 
the candidate for a B.D. is resident in and actively participating full 
time in parish work. 

In addition to the revised curriculum for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, the courses for a Master’s degree in Religious Education 
and the recently added program of study leading to the degree of 
Master of Theology continue to enrich the offerings of the Divinity 
School of Duke University. 

STuarT C, HENRY 


The Dean’s Desk 


From this vantage point, the outstanding as well as the en- 
couraging thing to report to the alumni at this moment in the year 
is the noticeable enthusiasm which students are expressing toward the 
new curriculum of studies and the team of old and new instructors 
who have been assembled to man the curriculum. I perceive over 
the past months a heightened sense of social concern and academic 
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vitality on the part of our students—a more authentic wrestling with 
the issues of Church and World. 

It was a moment of proper joy and satisfaction when, at the annual 
luncheon meeting of the Alumni Association of the Divinity School 
October 25, at the time of Convocation, the assembled group of one 
hundred fifty alumni voted to endorse and support the Gilbert T. 
Rowe Memorial Scholarship Fund campaign. The aim is to establish 
a fund sufficient to provide a “senior honors scholarship” annually 
to a suitably qualified senior ministerial student, thus recognizing 
merit and enabling him to pursue his studies unencumbered with 
outside demands. I am sure that our alumni everywhere will not 
only see in this Fund campaign a fitting memorial and tribute to 
Dr. Rowe—a great teacher and churchman—but will wish to have a 
share in perpetuating his memory and influence. A number of alumni 
and faculty, under the leadership of the President of our Association, 
A. C. Waggoner, have responded by becoming members of the “One 
Hundred Dollar Club” in support of the Fund. Others may wish to 
do so. Gifts large and small will be, I am sure, warmly appreciated 
in what we believe is an eminently worthy cause. 

Special notice is herewith given to the inauguration this coming 
summer, 1961, of two Pastoral Care Clinics, June 19-30 and July 10- 
21. As a contribution to the continuing education of the practicing © 
minister, these two Clinics with identical agenda are offered as a part 
of our developing program of Pastoral Care in the Divinity School. 
They will be conducted by Professor Richard A. Goodling and Dr. 
Robert E. Smith, psychiatrist and Assistant Professor of Pastoral 
Care, both members of our faculty. Registration is limited to twenty 
persons with the B.D. degree. Particulars may be had from and 
application made to Professor Goodling. 

The Clinic in Preaching, which has had enthusiastic reception by 
participants for several seasons, will again be offered under the leader- 
ship of Dr. James T. Cleland, July 3-14. A select staff, composed of 
Professors John W. Carlton and Stuart Henry, will also have the 
contribution of the distinguished theologian of Cambridge, England, 
Professor H. H. Farmer. Application may be made to Dr. Cleland. 
Enrollment is limited to twenty ministers. 

Three members of the faculty will be on sabbatical leave for the 
Spring Semester, 1961. Professor Ray C. Petry will be at work on 
a source book of materials in Church History, A History of Christian- 
ity, Vol. I, which is due for publication early in 1962. Professor 
Waldo Beach will be pursuing research and writing, while in his ab- 
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sence Professor Stinespring will serve as Acting Director of Graduate 
Studies. Professor John Hanks, Lecturer in Sacred Music, will be 


_ engaged in study in his special field. 


Rogpert E. CUSHMAN 


The Bulletin Board 


Prof. Anderson spoke at the Duke Dad’s Day Banquet in No- 
vember on “The Scope of University Education Today.” In De- 
cember he gave a paper on “The Post-Bultmannians” for the North 
Carolina Association of Biblical Instructors and three addresses to 
the Presbyterians of West Greensboro on “The Relevance of the 
Biblical Message to Our Situation.” His book on The Later His- 
torians of Israel has been sent to the printers for publication in a new 
Lutterworth Press series of Guide-Books to the Bible. 

Prof. Clark addressed the Classical Association of the Southern 
Region on November 24 and collaborated with Prof. Petry in a 
“Critique of the Social-Historical School at Chicago” at the December 
meeting of Duke Concilium. He has also spoken to the Erasmus 
Club, the Greek Orthodox Church (Durham), the Faculty Club 
of the University of North Carolina (on an expedition to Sinai), and 
the Travel Club (on his trip to Russia last summer ). 

During the past three months Dean Cleland has preached at the 
following academic institutions: Duke, Yale, Vanderbilt, Vassar, 
North Carolina College, Davidson, Catawba, Deerfield Academy, and 
Millbrook School. He also addressed the annual meeting of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Greensboro on January 30. 

Prof. Rudin has conducted a series of nine meetings with min- 
isters of the North Carolina Conference to present the revised Book 
of Worship and study the new Service of Holy Communion. He 
taught a study meeting on Corporate Worship in Sanford, N. C., and 
on February 6 led devotions for the Annual Music workshop of the 
Methodist Board of Education, using the Revised Service for Holy 
Communion. 

Prof. Stinespring attended the New York meetings of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis during the Christmas holidays. 
He is a member of the Council, the governing body of this Society, 
and was elected to the editorial board of the Society’s Journal of 
Biblical Literature. 
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Prof. Sullivan has received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in : 
Arts in the Michaelmas Congregation of the University of Durham, 
England. On December 28 he read a paper on “Sacred Language 


in the History of Religions,” before the National Association of i 


Biblical Instructors which will be published in the April issue of the 


Journal of Bible and Religion. He has also contributed a chapter | ~ 


to a commemorative symposium on the late Indian national hero and | 
philosopher, Sri Aurobindo Ghose, published in November by George 
Allen and Unwin, London, under the title, The Integral Philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo. 

st Vee Tete J 

In the hope that some alumni may wish to establish contact or even 
arrange a reunion with visiting faculty members, the following ad- — 
vance plans are announced. Further details may be secured from — 
the professor or the organization concerned. 

Between February 27 and March 17, Dean Ingram will be on a 
recruiting tour in the states of Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Alabama. He expects to visit the following 
colleges during this time: Lambuth, Hendrix, Texas Wesleyan, Mc- 
Murray, Southwestern, University of Texas, University of Houston, — 
Centenary (Louisiana), Millsaps, and Athens (Alabama). 

Dean Cleland will preach in Grace Church, Charleston, S. C., on . 
March 22-23, and will deliver the Perkins Lectures at First Methodist 
Church in Wichita Falls, Texas, April 16-21. 

Prof. Anderson will preach in the Lenten Series of The Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington, D.C., on March 22, 23, and 24 at noon. 
He will also be the preacher at the Erie Annual Conference in July. 


Book Reviews 


American Christianity: An Historical Interpretation with Representa- 
tive Documents. H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, and 
Lefferts A. Loetscher. Volume I, 1607-1820. Scribner’s. 1960. 
615 pp. $10.00. 


| American Christianity as a distinct area of scholarly research is a 
“relatively new phenomenon in the academic community. When the 
late William Warren Sweet began his work in this field, there were 
: those who questioned whether his choice of career were worthy of the 
‘talents he brought to his task. The volume which Professors Smith, 
Handy, and Loetscher now offer should dispel once and for all any 
lingering skepticism or current apathy regarding the validity and 
appeal of the study of religion in America. It delineates, in his- 
torical perspective, the intrinsic significance of American Christianity, 
and it demonstrates the necessity of understanding the men and 
Movements here presented, in any adequate measurement of other 
basic American fields, such as political science or literature. 

The authors of this volume explain, in the preface, that they were 
guided by a twofold aim: to interpret the movements of American 
“Christianity, and to correlate their running narrative with repre- 
: sentative primary documents. This is a goal that is easier to an- 


nounce than achieve. That it has been successfully accomplished is 
“an attestation to the insight and taste, as well as to the diligence, of 
the knowledgeable men who have produced the book. 

The present volume (the first of two) considers American Christi- 
anity from its beginning until 1820 and presents material in three 
periods, of which the first is “Traditions in New Contexts 1607- 
1690.” Churchly traditions—Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and Re- 
formed—are detailed with due regard to European origin and Ameri- 
can adaptation so that unique features and emphases which flowered 
-in the New World are understandable partly with reference to sea 
change and colonial circumstance. The “Middle Way” of Puritanism 
becomes a cogent term in this work, which shows more than that the 
Puritans established a “pattern [that] was not identical with either 
Brownism or Presbyterianism, but was a middle-way version of 
Puritan ecclesiology or Congregationalism”; here is an explanation 
of how and why this situation came to be. Interpretation of left-wing 
groups in the American scene, such as Quakers and Baptists, affords 
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new dimensions as these heirs of a Reformation tradition appear not 
only as challenge, by their very presence, to the assumptions of fe- | 
ligious uniformity and establishment, but also as potent yeast in the | 
rising colonial culture. 

The second division of the book, “Changing Patterns 1690-1765,” ; 
chronicles and interprets the defensive effort of a valiant Puritanism | 
beset by political and intellectual pressure from without and apathy | 
and moral illness within. This section also explains and documents 
the confusion and tension arising inevitably from the religious 
pluralism which seemed unavoidable, given the American situation. 
Here again, as in the earlier period, these phenomena, together with | 
the Great Awakening and the Religion of the Enlightenment, which 
are also treated in the 1690-1765 period, appear not as isolated frag- 
ments or incidental intelligence, but as related and essential parts of 
a larger design that, happily, grows increasingly clear, even to the 
casual reader. Pt 

The last period, “Freedom and Renewal 1765-1820,” elucidates 
the relation of religion and the revolution in lives of those who often 
saw a close connection between the two. It carries the story of 
American Christianity through an enlightenment come of age (in 
churchmen like Henry Ware and rebels like Tom Paine) and looks 
objectively at the new awakening in the seaboard states, concluding 
with sympathetic and illuminating attention to Christian faith on 
the frontier. 

Description is paltry which pictures this volume merely as a col- 
lection of ninety-nine documents of American Christianity, bound 
together by interpretative essays and embraced within the framework 
of a three-part chronological division, each of which is prefaced by 
an introduction. Within this scheme the authors succeed in giving 
a clear perspective of the meaning and direction of Christianity in 
America. The essays and introductions are always instructive, at 
times brilliant. The explanation of the Cambridge Platform, for 
example, is a model of succinct, lucid prose. The Kentucky revival 
is excellently drawn in half a dozen incisive sentences. This per- 
spective, however, is always balanced with the carefully chosen docu- 
ments, which, framed as they are by skillful interpretation, exhibit 
the personalities of great movements as believable people. In “The 
American Jezebel” Mrs. Anne Hutchinson appears as the undaunted 
woman that she was, but by implication John Winthrop, from whose 
journal the document is taken, is equally alive. Again, “A Discourse, 
on Some Events of the Last Century . . .” makes perfectly clear why 
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Timothy Dwight, who delivered it, was more than a match for the 
“ungodly” students of Yale College. 

Endless illustrations might be cited of how the authors present 
the human factor in the large equation. It is sufficient to say that 


here, for the first time, a single book makes it possible for the student 
_ to see the large pattern of religion in America, to fit pieces of hitherto 
unrelated information intelligently into place, and to do so with the 


benefit of expert guidance and primary sources which are too often 


_ unavailable or fugitive. 


The book, unlike many topical publications in the area of religion, 


will continue to be a valuable source of reference and instruction. It 


is indexed, illustrated, and supplied with excellent bibliography. 


_ The appearance of the companion volume is eagerly awaited.—Stuart 


C. Henry. 


Wherefore Art Thou Come? James T. Cleland. Abingdon. 1961. 
143 pp. $2.50. 


Readers of the Bulletin will welcome the good news that the 
Religious Book Club has chosen as one of its dual selections for 
January this volume of eighteen meditations on the Lord’s Supper 
by Dr. James T. Cleland, James B. Duke Professor of Preaching and 
Dean of the Chapel. We are happy in the recognition accorded Dr. 
Cleland for an excellent volume written in terms of reverent intimacy 
with a service he loves. Moreover, in the lamentable dearth of re- 
source materials on the meditation, this book will come as a welcome 


) aid. 


While it is not fashionable to begin book reviews with the epilogue, 
the concluding monograph, with a richly suggestive interpretation 
of the meaning, purpose and content of the meditation, deserves care- 
ful study before and after the meditations are read. Indeed, it is 
regrettable that the publishers did not make this section of the book 
a prologue. Dr. Cleland sets forth the view that the meditation con- 
sists not alone in instructive explication; it seeks to revitalize in the 
sense of strengthening a point of view already held by the congre- 
gation. It is designed for “the confirmation and renewal of the 
faithful.” Its purpose is the lucid articulation of what the congre- 
gation seeks to say by its presence. Dr. Cleland takes with obvious 
seriousness the fact that we are the people of God with a history 
and that a vital function of preaching is anamnesis, a re-calling, 
re-affirmation, the “re-enunciation of kerygma.” Hence he believes 
that in the communion service “the spoken Word yields to the acted 
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Word,” and therefore the spoken word is reduced from a sermon to a | 
meditation. A serious study of the epilogue will presate many a } 
meditation from the blight of banality. 

In the meditations themselves Dr. Cleland studiously follows his } 
own counsel. In range and perspective they present a many- -faceted | 
approach to the communion service. The meditations are preceded by | 
very appropriate quotations from Scripture and from sources of | 
church history. They convey to the reader new and seen in-- 
sights ; i.e. John Wesley’s conception of the Sacrament as a “convert- 
ing’ as well as a “confirming” ordinance, the significance of the 
“prayer of humble access,’ and (in the epilogue) the function of the — 
“post-table” meditation. The author has a real eye to the con-_ 
temporary situation in the meditation entitled “On Getting Through 
the Service,’ where he teases those whose ‘“‘minds roam and bodies i 
fidget” as they face, with lethargic spirit or divided mind, the static ; 
pattern and recurrent emphases of the communion service. Helpfully — 
the hearer, or reader, is guided in preparation for the celebration of — 
Holy Communion. Within the meditations terms are memorably — 
defined and explained: sacrament, covenant, eucharist, etc. For the 
reviewer there is an exquisite sensitivity in the two meditations, “In 
Memoriam” and “Friend, Wherefore Art Thou Come?” 

Emerson once remarked that ‘‘a man is only half himself; the other 
half is his expression.” The possessor of natural gifts and graces to 
“clothe the fiery thought in simple words,” Dr. Cleland demonstrates 
oral style at its best—short, pungent, almost staccato sentences, lucid 
clarity of thought, closely riveted connections, and charming sim- 
plicity. He renews words by selection and precision. His irre- 
pressible humor appropriately finds its way into the volume in grace- 
ful, human touches. 

Robert Frost once remarked concerning one of his poems: “The 
greatest satisfaction comes when you can say, ‘Here is a poem that — 
is a triumphal intention, that bore right through and dismissed it- 
self.’”’ ‘This book bears evidence of a “triumphal intention.” It is 
an invaluable guide and resource for those who would come to the 
Lord’s table in hopeful anticipation and would leave with dedication 
and fulfillment—John W. Carlton, 


_ derstanding of reality”, Gr Ae 


| Myth and Reality in the Old Testa- 


ment. (Studies in Biblical Theol- 
ogy, No. 27.) Brevard S. Childs. 
Alec R. Allenson. 1960. 112 pp. 
$2.60. 


Existence and Faith. Shorter Writ- 
ings of Rudolf Bultmann. Trans- 
lated by Schubert M. Ogden. Living 
' Age Books. 1960.. 320 pp. $1.45. 


Gospel and Myth in the Thought of 
_ Rudolf Bultmann. Giovanni Miegge. 
Translated by Stephen Neill. John 
Knox. 1960. 152 pp. $4.00. 


One of the most provocative and 


lively discussions of our period is con- 


cerned with the meaning of Biblical 
language, especially with the meaning 
and use of “myth” in the Bible. In the 


three books listed here the discussion 
is summarized (in the case of Miegge), 


refortified (in the case of the Bult- 
mann selections), and continued (in 
the case of Childs). 

The minister may feel that these 
questions are out of his province of 
concern—and in some of their technical 
interests they are—but they are in 
their main thrust very pertinent. For 
the question which this discussion is 
raising is a question which has to do 
with the authority and utility of the 
Bible for preaching, and the minister 
who would be true to the Biblical mes- 
sage and relevant to his people must 
take into account what is going on in 
this discussion. It is not necessary 
that every minister follow all of the 
by-ways of the discussion, but to under- 
stand the main intent and the theo- 
logical importance of this development 
is necessary. Any minister who has 
faced the problem of how he is to 


“preach on the doctrine of creation, the 


covenant with God, the nature of man, 


or the meaning aS Jesus Christ, and 


who grounds his message in the Bible, 
knows the significance of this enter: 
prise. 

The books reviewed here Bard upon 
work already done. Childs defines 
myth as “an expression of man’s un- 


definition he calls a “phenomenological” 


This. 
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one. (I might insert the question as to 
whether such a general and formal 
definition, even though based upon an- 
thropological records, is any better 
than philosophical, historical or aes- 
thetic definitions which he eschews.) 
When myth as the structured form by 
which reality is made meaningful in 
alien cultures enters the Biblical (i.e. 
covenant) tradition, an immediate con- 
flict is precipitated. Only by “break- 
ing” the myth, that is, using the myth 
for its own purposes, does the Old 
Testament incorporate mythological 
elements from other cultures. The 
major ways in which this “breaking’’ 
took place was in (a) the interpreta- 
tion of history as having a_ goal 
(telos). Myth primarily points back- 
ward to the primeval reality to which 
history must return, the Old Testa- 
ment looks to a new reality in the fu- 
ture (p. 83). And (b) the spatial 
category of myth is broken by the 


Old Testament so that space is “his- 
toricized” (p. 89), subject to new 
creative activity by God (p. 90), and 


personalized (p. 91). That is, spatial 
categories used in myth are reinter- 
preted to accord to the Biblical under- 
standing of God’s covenant relation 
with man. By studying how mythical 
material entered into Israel’s thought 
one can also see how it was changed 
and by what fundamental criteria it 
was evaluated. From Childs’ point of 
view the fundamental “reality” by 
which myth is broken is the new 
reality of covenant relation with God 


which takes place in the life of Israel. 


From this standpoint Israel can eval- 
uate and use mythological materials 
taken. from other traditions (p. 102). 

For the Christian this same God 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, 
who is the New Reality, and from this 
vantage point the Christian can under- 
stand both the myth and its brokenness 
in the Old Testament. One of the 
significant emphases in the book is its 
insistence that myth is to be understood 
as the total life of a people; it in- 
volves the ritual of everyday life and 
religious practice as well as theological 
interpretation: Another important con- 
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tribution is the concern with the con- 
tinuity of the Old and New Testament 
as the revelation of God. The ques- 
tion of the possibility of a general or 
formal phenomenological definition of 
myth is one which I think must be 
answered negatively. If this is so, 
many of the contentions will not carry 
as much weight as they seem to have. 
Nonetheless, theologically (and it is 
only from this perspective that I can 
speak), the effort to find meaning in 
concrete history, and not in super-his- 
tory or heilsgeschichte, raises an im- 
portant question from a different per- 
spective and Childs makes some helpful 
suggestions in regard to this problem. 
(See especially chapter 5.) 

The book of essays by Rudolf Bult- 
mann fills in some very valuable ma- 
terial for one who reads him in Eng- 
lish. Schubert Ogden, who has ably 
translated the book, introduces it by 
suggesting a fundamental perspective 
from which Bultmann’s theology may 
be interpreted, viz., the “eternal quali- 
tative distinction between God and 
man.” But it is difficult to succinctly 
delimit Bultmann’s theological en- 
deavor, and I doubt if this key to Bult- 
mann’s thought is completely adequate, 
yet it should be carefully assessed be- 
cause of the source of the suggestion 
and the fact that it does point to a 
basic dialectic in Bultmann’s theology. 
Mention should be made also of the 
quality of the articles included and the 
good judgment used in their selection. 

Giovanni Miegge’s book Gospel and 
Myth provides us with a good sum- 
mary of Bultmann’s total effort 
throughout his work and of a number 
of alternative answers to Bultmann. 
This is not so much a “new” contribu- 
tion to the discussion by Miegge him- 
self as it is a report on the progress 
of the discussion that has taken place. 
This book can be suggested to anyone 
who wants to see the positions of 
Bultmann and some of his important 
critics outlined. The difficulty with 
interpreting Bultmann, however, still 
remains evident. This is particularly 
revealed in Miegge’s discussion of Bult- 
mann’s interest in the church (p. 130), 


which other interpreters think is in- 
significant if not entirely missing, and 
in his claim that Bultmann does not 
want to eliminate the mythological 
element from the New Testament so 
much as make evident that these 
“myths are not really myths.’ (p. 


120) All this is highly debatable. But — 
Bultmann will be debated for some — 


time to come, and such an acquaintance 
with his work as Miegge affords is 
valuable for the understanding of the 
discussion—Thomas A. Langford. 


The Hymn and Congregational Sing- 
ing. James R. Sydnor. John Knox. 
1960. 192 pp. $4.50. 


That the present state of congrega- 
tional singing in many of our Prot- 
estant churches is less than optimum 
has become increasingly evident. A 
young minister raised and trained 
abroad was heard to comment upon 
the noticeable lack of congregational 
participation in America as compared 
with that in his European homeland. 
Almost anyone who can carry a tune 
and will dare to sing out on Sunday 
morning becomes the object either of 
effusive admiration from neighboring 
adults or of open-mouthed stares from 
small children in the pew ahead. 

Dr. James Sydnor, as Professor of 
Church Music at the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education, in 
Richmond, Va., has for many years 
been preaching the gospel of hymnody 
to potential directors of Christian edu- 
cation, church musicians, and other lay 
workers, with an enthusiasm which is 
contagious. What is more, he was 
called upon to participate in the editing 
of The Hymnbook (Presbyterian and 
Reformed, 1955) and has amply dem- 
onstrated the success of his techniques 
through the practical ministry of 
music. It is therefore felicitous that 
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this knowledge and experience has 


been put into print for wider dissem- 
ination, especially since the need for 
revitalization of congregational sing- 
ing is at present so acute. 

Although many works have been 
published tracing the meaning and 
historical origin of Christian hymns 
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and delineating techniques of music 
‘production, “multiple choir programs” 
and the like, there seems to have been 
no other attempt, at least in this coun- 
try, to describe and solve the partic- 
ular problems involved in congrega- 
tional singing as distinct from other 
aspects of church music. This volume, 
directed primarily to the minister with 
little musical training, presents ex- 
tremely practical methods whereby the 
entire church membership may be led 
into a greater appreciation of and par- 
ticipation in hymn singing. 

Assuming nothing, Dr. Sydnor be- 
gins by discussing the value of the 
hymn for the Christian church; he pro- 
ceeds to give criteria for the evalua- 
tion of hymn texts and tunes, and 
thence to discuss the hymnal, the place 
of both worship and musical leaders 
in singing, and finally to describe feas- 
ible means for “educating the congre- 
gation to sing hymns.” Probably his 
most controversial section is that on 
gospel songs, in which he carefully 
and fairly points out the historical 
origin and some of the inspirational 
and theological limitations of this type 
of hymnody. His perception of the 
reasons behind some congregations’ 
almost exclusive use of such music is 
penetrating: “Through the phenomenal 
evangelistic campaigns gospel 
songs have come to the forefront—and 
remained there—in the hymnody of 
many local congregations. ... We 
now have in many denominations Sun- 
day school superintendents, teachers, 
ministers, and musicians who . . . have 
frequently not received their full herit- 
age. Their hymnody is fragmentary 
through no fault of their own.” (p. 
64) 

It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
small volume is priced a bit high for 
the ministerial student’s pocketbook, 
since it well deserves to be in the pas- 
tor’s library and certainly should be 
purchased for every church library. 
The chapters are generally brief and 
remarkably to the point, well written 
and frequently punctuated with quota- 
tions from church leaders of all eras. 
An appended bibliography, arranged 
by subject, is not annotated, nor is the 
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volume indexed. It should be noted 
that although Dr. Sydnor is a Presby- 
terian, his experience has not been 
limited to that denomination and his 
suggestions would apply equally well 
to any Protestant or evangelical con- 
gregation—Doralyn J. Hickey, For- 
mer Assistant Librarian, now Graduate 
Student in Religion. 


Biblical Archaeology. Abridged. G. 
Ernest Wright. Westminster. 1960. 
198 pp. Paperback, $1.65. 


The original edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1957 in quarto size, with 288 
pp., 220 illustrations, and eight maps, 
priced at $15.00. Because of the high 
price, few who needed the book were 
able to purchase it; but, owing to the 
interest in the subject and the excel- 
lence of the work, there was a hue 
and cry for a less expensive edition. 
The present attempt to meet the need 
goes to an opposite extreme, with 
nearly a hundred pages cut from the 
text and no illustrations or maps at 
all. To supply the lack thus created, 
the author (or his epitomist, Roger 
Tomes) offers extensive bibliographies 
at the end of every chapter. Thus a 
research library would be required to 
pursue the subject properly. Never- 
theless, the text as it stands contains 
a wealth of worth-while information, 
and it has been brought up to date to 
include results of the most recent 
research.—W. F. Stinespring. 


Servants of the Word: The Prophets 
of Israel. James D. Smart. West- 
minster. 1960. 95 pp. $1.50. 


In our last issue, this reviewer was 
calling attention to the never-ending 
flood of books on the Old Testament 
prophets. Here is another one, in a 
series intended for the layman (West- 
minster Guides to the Bible, 9 vols.). 
This book is too brief and oversimpli- 
fied to be used in college or seminary, 
but would be very useful as a text on 
the prophets in a Christian Workers’ 
Training School. It is on the whole 
competently written to give a layman 
an idea of what the prophets said in 
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general. Unfortunately, lack of space 
prevented the author from giving at- 
tention to the relation of prophecy to 
the Deuteronomic corpus and to the 
place of Daniel among the prophets— 
W. F. Stinespring. 


Lordship and Discipleship. Eduard 
Schweizer. Translated from Ernie- 
drigung und Erhohung bet Jesus 
und seinen Nachfolgern~ (Ziirich, 
1955). A. R. Allenson. 1960. 136 
pp. $2.25. 


Dr. Schweizer, Professor of New 
Testament at Zurich since 1949, has 
here made a notable contribution to 
the contemporary discussion about the 
problem of the historical Jesus. 

The group of German scholars, who 
have advanced beyond Bultmann’s 
position to ask the restrospective his- 
torical question about Jesus of Naz- 
areth, have recently been concerned 
primarily to elucidate the continuity 
between the historical Jesus and the 
exalted Christ of the Church’s procla- 
mation. In this study Schweizer at- 
tempts to trace the development of 
belief in Jesus as Lord from Jesus 
Himself to the Hellenistic Church. 
The first focus of his treatment is 
Jesus’ call to discipleship. One of the 
indisputably historical traits in the 
Gospel tradition about Jesus is that 
He summoned men to follow Him. 
In His call, e.g. to Levi, everything 
decisive has already happened, and 
grace is present. Again it can certain- 
ly be established historically that Jesus 
was put to death on the Cross with 
suffering. The post-Easter Church 
subsequently confessed Jesus as the 
One exalted to God through suffer- 
ing. Therefore just as the way of 
Jesus leads only through suffering and 
death to glory, so also the way of 
those who follow Him. 

Schweizer amasses a large body of 
material from the Intertestamental, 
Rabbinic and Qumran literatures show- 
ing the importance to Judaism of the 
idea of the suffering and exalted 
Righteous One, and concludes that 
to a great extent this picture deter- 


mined the Church’s early understand- 
ing of Christ. 

Accordingly in the Church’s Christo- - 
logical formulations and confessions 


; 


two lines of thought are discernible. — 


Jesus’ humiliation and death have been. 
been construed as a way “for us,” “for, 
our sins’) (ci, “Ty Cone aes 
emphasis was particularly meaningful 
in a Hebrew context where sins were 
the real problem. But also He is the » 
exalted Lord who continues His way | 
‘With us.” This emphasis had special 
meaning for the Hellenistic Church, 
where His Lordship could be under- 
stood as victory over the powers or 
blind Fate, which held Hellenistic man 
in bondage (Phil. 2:6-11). 

The New Testament, however, has . 
never allowed these two lines, the ~ 
“for us” and the “with us” to be sepa- 
rated. Then, as well as now, Jesus’ 
way for His disciples was the way of 
the Cross, leading into distress and 


rejection and suffering, and at the © 


same time, the way containing the © 
promise of exaltation to God’s glory. 

It is impossible to do justice here 
to the many-sidedness of Schweizer’s 
treatment. Some brief comments must 
suffice. 

1) At the exegetical level Schweiz- | 
er confronts the Church with the chal- 
lenge, presented by the life of a man 
like Bonhoeffer, to think more pro- 
foundly and heroically about what is 
involved in discipleship. 

2) Schweizer’s emphasis on _ the 
variations in the Church’s Christo- 
logical confessions is symptomatic of 
a new trend appearing in New Testa- 
ment studies. The popular quest for © 
unity is yielding place to recognition 
of the richness and variety of ker- 
ygmatic formulae. Schweizer never 
in fact uses the magical word Ker- 
ygma, which has sometimes recently 
straitjacketed New Testament inter-- 
pretation. 

3) The fact that the primitive 
Church preached its message in such 
different terms as its different hearers 
could grasp means that for us too the 
Word of God cannot be bound. We in 
the West may proclaim the meaning of 


This’ 


different terms from, shall we say, 
_ Japanese Christians. 

. This book is a must for all serious 
students of the New Testament, and 
a desideratum for all who would 
cherish profounder insights into the 
meaning of Christian discipleship.— 
Hugh Anderson. 


| 
God's act for our existence in quite 
} 


St. John’s Gospel: An 
Walter Lithi. John Knox. 
348 pp. $5.00. 


The book contains sermons which 
Walter Liithi, one of Switzerland’s 
prominent preachers, delivered seria- 
tim in Basel in 1939-1942, just before 
and during the first years of World 
Wor II. Most of the text of the 
Fourth Gospel is covered, although in 
places certain passages prove too 
| lengthy except for quotation relative 
to what Liithi interprets as the core 
of the particular passage. Those in- 
terested in a balanced survey of the 
content of the Fourth Gospel will 
find in his book a responsible guide. 
The reader will always want to re- 
member that it is an exposition. It 
does not deal with many exegetical 
“fine points,” the history of the text, 
or the problem of authorship. 

Pastors will take note that it is 
‘possible to preach through a Biblical 
book from the beginning to the end. 
‘This kind of preaching is not attempt- 
‘ed in most American pulpits. It is 
quite a challenge to reconsider the 
point of preaching. What are we to 
preach? Our own ideas, our experi- 
‘ences, general religious and moral 
‘truths, or the Word of God? Those 
‘who hold that preaching is communi- 
cating personal experience will not 
find in these sermons what they are 
looking for, but they might be led to 
rethink their approach if they care- 
fully listen to what Ltithi has to say. 
The forcefulness of his mind and the 
integrity of his convictions will even 
impress those who disagree with his 
method. 

To agree with Liithi that the task 


Exposition. 


1960. 
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of the pulpit is to preach God’s Word 
does not mean that one must agree 
with his method of exposition. He 
does not always tackle the problem 
of the internal meaning of the text 
convincingly. He often moves too 
quickly to an application which be- 
comes tautological because it repeats 
what the text suggests externally. 
For example, what was the meaning 
of the feeding of the five thousand in 
Jesus’ own day? Luithi proclaims, 
“The participants in this great meal 
see that here is a man who really can 
do more than eat bread, He can create 
it.” (p. 85) Was this the purpose of 
the feeding of the five thousand? Was 
there no particular historical circum- 
stance that made Jesus act in this kind 
of meal? What was its relationship to 
the Messianic meal ? 

Sometimes Liuthi 
phrases of the text but not indicate 
what their meaning is. Perhaps he 
thinks that they speak for themselves. 
But is it self-evident what it means 
that the Father has given the Son 
“authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of man?” (p. 
80) What has the Son of man to do 
with being the judge? Does the man 
in the pew immediately have an ink- 
ling of what the concept, Son of man, 
implies in this context without an in- 
terpretation ? 

The problem of meaning must also 
be raised with respect to Luthi’s treat- 
ment of the structure of the theology 


will quote key 


of the Fourth Gospel. For what 
theological reasons does Jesus say 
that he is before Abraham? Some in 


terpretation of the ‘theological logic” 
of the Fourth Gospel is certainly war- 
ranted. This is especially necessary 
for the prologue. 

Are these sermons an interpretation 
of the Word of God? Many sermons 
are published that do not even con- 
front us with this question because 
they are not even concerned with the 
Word of God. It is the virtue of 
Lithi’s book that it confronts us with 
our real task as preachers.—Frederick 
Herzog. 
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Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. 
Johannes Munck. John Knox. 1959. 
$6.50. 


Johannes Munck, professor of N. T. 
Exegesis at the University of Aarhus 
in Denmark, has devoted many years 
of study to the Apostle Paul. It is 
obvious that this book is the work of 
a first-rate scholar who has prepared 
himself for his task thoroughly and 
well. The numerous and often lengthy 
footnotes reveal a wide acquaintance 
with both European and American 
studies of Paul, and the text demon- 
strates the author’s careful applica- 
tion of the best critical and exegetical 
principles. 

Munck begins with a detailed exam- 
ination of Paul’s call. He refutes the 
suggestion that Paul’s conversion was 
simply the culmination of his religious 
quest or that it can be attributed pri- 
marily to psychological factors. On 
the contrary, “the Damascus experi- 
ence comes without any preparation” 
(p. 13). As a result of this experi- 
ence Paul became “the Apostle to 
the Gentiles” (ch. 2), and as such was 
“the central figure in the story of sal- 
vation” (p. 49). Munck follows Cull- 
mann in an interpretation of 2 Thess. 
6 f. (with which few scholars will 
agree) which sees Paul himself “as 
the one on whom the arrival of the 
Messianic age depends” (p. 41). The 
important thing in the study of Paul, 
therefore, is not his theology per se 
but his understanding of his apostle- 
ship, in the ramifications of which is 
to be found “in the deepest sense 
Paul’s theology” (p. 67). 

All of this is predicated upon 
Munck’s conviction that the greatest 
error in Pauline studies today is a 
continued reliance upon the historical 
assumptions of the Tiibingen School 
of a century ago, which posited a 
deep antipathy between the Judaistic 
Jerusalem Church and the more uni- 
versalistic Paul. This simply was not 
the case, Munck points out, and he 
documents his conclusion convincingly. 
Having set forth his own basic pre- 
suppositions, the author turns to the 
four great Pauline letters, Galatians, 


1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans, to 
work out his hypothesis. He then 
seeks to give a true picture (by con- 
trast with that of the Tubingen 
School) of Jewish Christianity in 
Acts, and in ch. 9 seeks “to draw a 
new picture of the history of primitive 
Christianity” (p. 86) based on these” 
exegetical studies. The final two 
chapters, “Paul and Jerusalem” and 
“Paul Before the Emperor,” exhibit 
the consummation of Paul’s Apostolic 
role: “The apostle testified before the 
emperor and preached the word, and 
thus the preaching to the Gentiles was 
completed...” (p. 332). God’s saving 
purpose through Paul had been effect- 
ed. ' 
This is an important book and 
everyone who is concerned to under- 
stand Paul will want to study it care- 
fully. Few will agree with all its 
conclusions, but all will respect the 
careful scholarship and devotion to 
truth of its author—Boyd L. Daniels. 


A Theology of Proclamation. Dietrich 
Ritschl. John Knox. 1960. 187 
pp. $3.50. 


Commenting on this volume, an edi- 
tor of a religious press is reported to 
have ejaculated: “This is the damned- 
est book on preaching I’ve ever seen.” 
Provided the adjective is not taken in 
a theological sense, he is somewhat 
right. There is nothing here about 
propositions and patterns, about style 
and delivery, about the paraphernalia 
of Pr. 29, The author—with a Swiss- 
Germanic-Scottish background and a_ 
Texas foreground—wades, at the deep 
end, into the Biblical and theological 
concept of preaching, as it is set in 
a Church which is conscious of its 
mission to the world. He analyzes 
the content of the Word; he discusses 
the office of proclamation within wor- 
ship; he pleads for expository preach- 
ing with a high Christology. 

He who runs will not read this book 
at all. To the one willing to delve, 
it is full of provocation and benedic- 
tion. Whet your appetite on these 
sentences: “When the missionary 
comes to godless places and God- 


orsaken people in this world, he will 
nd Jesus Christ already at work.” 
(22) “The Word of God is not a re- 
ligious but a worldly word . . .” (47) 
‘The sermon is an instrument for the 
creation of history.” (142) “It is 
orobably humanly impossible ever to 
sreach an ‘understandable’ sermon.” 
(186) Here is an awesomely high 
view of preaching, because the stuff 
of preaching is God Himself. Maybe 
his is the blessed-est book on preach- 
ng one has ever seen—James T. 
eee 

The Vocabulary of the Church. Rich- 
ard C. White, ed. Macmillan. 1960. 
178 pp. $3.50. 


Articulation is a tricky business, as 
‘know too well, being an r-rolling 
Scot sojourning in the drawling South. 
Do you have a problem with “ecumen- 
city” and “hegira?” Ever since a col- 
ege president read about Elijah sit- 
ing under a “juppiter’” tree and a 
heological student, unable to pro- 
1ounce Mephilbosheth, referred to him 
is “Miffy, for short,” I have longed 
or a pronounciation guide for minis- 
rs. Macmillan has now published it. 
fe are 10,000 word entries, accord- 
g to the wrapper—I didn’t count 
em—*‘‘pressed down, and shaken to- 
rether, and running over.” Biblical 
ames and the commonly used Bib- 


eadable print—abound, with a phonetic 
sronounciation system which is baf- 
ling on a first acquaintance but begins 
o make good sense, provided one is 
villing to risk his ability to spell cor- 
ectly. No longer need the pulpiteer 
or lecterneer) be defeated by Abel- 
yeth-maacah, chrysoprasus, Geulinx (a 
jew one on me), porphyry, or Zem- 
iraim. AY MEN or AH MEN.— 


james T. Cleland. 


Vhe Eucharist and Liturgical Renewal. 
| Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., ed. Ox- 
. ford Press. 1960. 146 pp. $3.00. 
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The Pastor's Prayer Book. Robert N. 
Rodenmayer. Oxford Press. 1960. 
319 pp. $5.00. 


The first of these volumes carries 
forward the task begun in The Liturg- 
ical Renewal of the Church: to ex- 
plore and expound the relations be- 
tween faith, liturgy, and life. But this 
volume uses “liturgy” in its primary 
sense, and expounds the Holy Com- 
munion or Eucharist as the central 
action of God and of the Church, 
through which the Church participates 
in Christ’s offering of himself for all 
men. Thus the Church is the Eu- 
charistic body, and Christians offer 
“ourselves, our souls and bodies,” in 
grateful and responsible service to 
our Head, and to our fellows. 

From this central perspective Bible, 
education, society, and the ministry of 
the laity are presented as opportunities 
for rediscovering a sacramental uni- 
verse—one which God is pleased to 
use for our good. And with this in- 
sight, we may recover our faculties 
of wonder and joy in God. 

The Pastor's Prayerbook is for all 
Christian ministers, organized “to fol- 
low the rhythm of their days,” and to 
provide prayers ancient and modern, 
public and private, for “all their main 
concerns, public and private.” The 
more than six hundred prayers are in 
thirty-three divisions, from morning, 
meetings, occasions, study, calls, 
trouble, bereavement, seasons and days, 
to prayers for a retreat. 

Noteworthy are the sober and sensi- 
tive addresses to Deity, which encour- 
age thoughtful communion with the 
Giver of all good; the unerring sense 
of occasion, which guides us in pray- 
ing to the point; and the clarity of 
form and language which enhance the 
sense of reality. 

I suspect that all of us need the aid 
which this book would afford—John 
J. Rudin, IT. 


Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective. S. Paul Schilling. 
Abingdon. 1960. 305 pp. $5.00. 
This is Volume III but the first 

published of a four-volume study of 
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“Methodism and Society” by the Bos- 
ton University School of Theology for 
the Methodist Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, led by A. Dudley 
Ward, recent Convocation and Pas- 
tors’ School lecturer at Duke). Dr. 
Schilling is a well-known Methodist 
theologian. 

Part I, “The Record,” examines 
Methodist theology and its implica- 
tions for social thought and action, 
from Wesley to the present. A _ pre- 
liminary query as to the place of 
theology itself in Methodism finds the 
church generally wary of both creedal- 
ist and indifferentist extremes, em- 
phasizing rather religious experience 
and life and related convictions, pre- 
serving freedom and social concern, 
but tending to theological shallow- 
ness and _ indefiniteness, especially 
among the laity. The clarity and con- 
nection of theology and ethics in early 
Methodism appears in Dr. Schilling’s 
little gem of a chapter on Wesley’s 
“theology of salvation” and its social 
significance. But early twentieth- 
century Methodism had lost much of 
its Wesleyan doctrinal heritage and 
even more of its connection with social 
concern. The more promising recent 
trend, however—while more among 
theologians than denominational offi- 
cialdom, and less consciously Wesleyan 
than neo-liberal, neo-Reformationist, 
and ecumenical—is toward more con- 
cern with the classical theological 
themes, and a clearer relation of social 
thought and action to theology. 

But what of the Methodist lay mind 
today? A major contribution of this 
book is its embodiment (in full ap- 
pendixes) and analytical interpretation 
of the results of sociological analysis 
of contemporary Methodism and ex- 
tensive questionnaires on Methodist 
theological convictions and their rela- 
tions to social beliefs and practices. 
It may be more dismaying than sur- 
prising to have such documentation of 
our suspicions as to a general Method- 
ist lack of “any coherent pattern of 
belief and action” and a prevailing cul- 
tural accommodation of theology 
and ethics. But now the Methodist 


ministry and seminary can see our 
problems more starkly defined! 

This whole study underscores” 
Methodism’s need of a “theology of 
society,” which Dr. Schilling under- 
takes in broad outline in Part ie 
“Proposals” (a fine little book in it- 
self) . His “social theology of salva- 
tion” is ecumenical in spirit, essentially 
Protestant, yet distinctively Wesleyan. 
Agreeing fundamentally with H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr’s influential “evangelical 
ethics” of “response of the Christian 
and the Christian community to the 
creating, saving, and renewing work 
of God,’ Dr. Schilling goes beyond 
such ethics of repentance and justifica- 
tion to work out the implications of 
the third Wesleyan theme of sancti- 
fication, and, makes more place for 
social redemption and theological-_ 
ethical guidance in social decision. \ 

Such a_ competent, constructive, 
irenic treatment should go a long way 
toward resolving current theological-_ 
ethical issues, correcting earlier steredi 
types of liberals and neo-orthodox, an 
providing a more adequate Methodist 
theology for social thought and action. - 
—McMurry S. Richey. 2 

4 

Redemptive Counseling. Dayton qa 
Van Deusen. John Knox. 1960, 
191 pp. $3.50. i 


The subtitle of this book, “Relating 
psychotherapy to the personal mean 
ings in redemption,” indicates that 
within pastoral counseling this ie 
welcomed second generation 
which has left to predecessors the pi 
and why of counseling and psyc 
therapy and has gone on to deal in f 
succinct, stimulating way with the con-— 
tributions psychotherapy makes to an 
understanding of the historical redemp- 
tive work of the Church. It is writ- 
ten not by one with so much adula- 
tion for psychotherapy that he tries” 
to rewrite theology, but by one with a 
deep appreciation for the basic his- 
torical truth of the Christian faith an 
for its redemptive endeavors. In 
Foreword, Wayne Oates points 
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that the author “. . . keeps close to the 
ontent of his own interpretation of 
he Christian faith without inventing 
1 separate theology of pastoral coun- 
seling. Like his spiritual forebear, 
Martin Luther, he grasps the personal 
limensions of the Christian experience 
without becoming lost in a sea of 
subjectivity.’ The author represents 
1 fine combination of formal seminary 
ind post-seminary training, of clinical 
yastoral training, of chaplaincy and 
yastoral experience. 
_ The essential features of both the 
‘edemptive work of the church and of 
»sychotherapy are presented in clear, 
ogical, straightforward fashion, with 
heir similarities and differences de- 
scribed in such a way that the in- 
‘egrity of each is maintained, yet in 
such a way that pastoral counseling 
vecomes a legitimate and substantial 
ninistry, bringing together the contri- 
yutions which psychotherapy and the 
Jhristian faith have made to the re- 
lemptive efforts on man’s behalf. 
In Part I he confronts the Church’s 
edemptive mission with the challenges 
psychotherapy, its claim to truth, its 
derstanding of the nature of man, 
nd its challenge to the Church to 
. . . live up to the inwardness which 
so basic to your faith.’ Part Two 
leals with the scene of redemptive 
tion, the area of personal life, where- 
. God meets the person in his striving 
or selfhood. Finally, in Part Three 
discusses the mediating and heal- 
1g aspects of pastoral counseling. It 
apparent that he sees both psycho- 
lerapy and the Christian Church 
king to release men from bondage 
nd to promote the growth toward 
ull selfhood. To this extent both 
ire channels for the mediating and 
ealing power of God. 
The shortcomings of this book are 
onsidered to be relatively minor. 
Phe author’s psychology is that of 
sychotherapy and his psychotherapy 
s that of the psychoanalytic psycho- 
herapies. His Lutheran background 
S apparent but not obnoxious. His 
requent but brief references to 
uther’s thoughts do illumine and may 
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stimulate the reader to search out 
the thoughts of his favorite Reformer 
or theologian on similar issues. The 
theology remains orthodox Christian 
rather than that of the partisan. 

There are few books which are able 
to raise as many thought-provoking 
questions, to present as much _ back- 
ground material, and to provide as 
many meaningful answers as this one, 
and its content, touching as it does 
upon the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage, recommends it to all those who 
share in redemptive work.—Richard 
A. Goodling. 


Retarded Children: God's Children. 
Sigurd D. Petersen. Westminster. 
1960. 156 pp. $3.00. 


Sigurd D. Petersen is Chaplain of 
the State Hospital and Training Cen- 
ter in Parsons, Kansas, a center which 
was established for the care, treat- 
ment, and training of more than 600 
mentally retarded children between 
the ages of 6 and 21. His is not a 
technical book on mental retardation, 
but a deeply moving and _ personal 
testimony to the love which ministers 
in the face of tragedy. Although the 
book is written by a chaplain and 
is slanted toward his involvement in 
the religious ministry to those who are 
retarded, it speaks, through him, of 
the love which cares, which seeks to 
understand and to heal, and which 
dares to hope, that characterizes all 
those who form the treatment team. 

Through the lives of those caught 
up in the problem of retardation, the 
children themselves and the parents of 
these children, Petersen describes 
their deeply human needs and reminds 
us that they are not subhumans but 
persons in their own right and worthy 
of the love, the respect, and the op- 
portunities to fulfill themselves, which 
all deserve. The author is able to go 
beyond the psychiatric dimensions of 
each case to the religious dimensions 
and from there to describe the religi- 
ous experiences and needs of the re- 
tarded. He presents the challenge to 
the Church and illustrates briefly, 
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especially in the Appendixes, how the 
Church might meet these needs. His 
sensitivity to the deep wounds created 
by retardation extends to parents and 
his final chapter deals sensibly and 
helpfully with the decisions which 
parents of retarded children must face. 

Perhaps all that one could ask for 
in this book would be for that which 
the author expressly left out: technical 
information on retardation. Although 
he does come to grips with the re- 
ligious question, “Why must it be?” 
the reader might also want answers 
to questions relevant to other levels of 
knowledge. It also seems appropriate 
to point out that the reader who is 
relatively unfamiliar with retardation 
may come away from the book with an 
overly optimistic picture of the po- 
tentialities of the retarded. In the first 
place there is not retardation but levels 
of retardation, a concept which is im- 
plicit but not specifically referred to 
until the Appendix. Secondly, while 
we have undoubtedly been struck more 
by the limitations of the retarded than 
by their potentiality, their limitations 
are real and unalterable. This word 
of caution is one which the author 
would undoubtedly make himself, since 
he pleads for a realistic understand- 
ing of retardation. 

This book is particularly recom- 
mended for parents of retarded chil- 
dren, for those students who are at- 
tempting to clarify their vocational 
objectives and whose interests are 
slanted toward work with the handi- 
capped, for Church School curriculum 
groups, and for the Church Schools 
whose staffs and facilities would en- 
able them to minister to the retarded 
in their midst—Richard A. Good- 
ling. 


The Missionary Church in East and 
West. Charles C. West and David 
M. Paton, eds. S.C.M. Press. 1959. 
133 pp. $2.00. 


As No. 13 in a series on’ Studies in 
Ministry and Worship this little book 
thrusts the reader directly into the 


fresh but disturbing re-examination 0 
the meaning of the Church which is 
going on in ecumenical circles. Hers 
we find seven lectures from the Ecu- 
menical Institute near Geneva by per 
sons with missionary experience i 
Germany, South India, Indonesia (hal 
the contributors) and pre-Communis 
China. 
~The contributions are uneyen i 
quality and clarity but certain theme 
are discernible. It is agreed that th 
missionary mandate of the Church i 
to the whole world everywhere. h 
erases the categories of young a 
old churches, of home and missic 
churches. The real hope for — 
Church is felt to lie in the layman, ne 
in the clergy. The whole tenor of th 
essays is toward ecumenicity and 
and against institutionalism, denominé 
tionalism and such signs of conformit 
as that of church attendance as a mea: 
ure of the health of the Church. 
Certain considerations which ind 
cate the reasons for prophetic at 
radical positions on the part of 
writers include the statement that 
West Germany but 6% of the bapti 
attend church service, and the cla 
that in Germany and China the w 
dermining of the traditional church | 
Nazi or Communist rule is maki 
possible the emergence of the ‘tr 
Church. 
It is interesting to find positio: 
advocated for which one’s missione 
friends were ‘returned’ home 
they held these same positions in 
1930’s. It is exciting to read ab 
some of the creative and dynamic 
periments in proclaiming the G 
in home and factory and other a1 
of the secular world. But it is al 
disturbing to find that it is so easy 
raise questions—Editor West’s con 
butions bristle with them—but t 
so few answers are suggested bes 
advocating that we must contin 
preach Christ and to realize t 
God’s hand is at work in the 
mendous revolution that is sv 
the world—David G. Bradley, 


